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For the Christian Journal. 
‘ilroduction to the Gospel of St. John. 
. * (Translated from Kuinoel.) 
_ [Continued from page 100.} 
i On tae AutHentictry of St. 
} Jonn’s Gosert.' 
HAT the Gospet which béars the 
aa of John is | geniuiné; and was writ- 
by him, may be provéd by many 
ments both internal and external. 
For instance, the cifcamstances which 
recorded in this book of the form of 
te Jewish and Roman governments in 
time of Christ, of. the situation of 
em , of the peculiar and sual man- 
and dpinions of the Jews; (as is 
évident from the writings of Heathens, 
Jews, aud Christians, who treat of or 
mc upon the same matters,) clearly 
that the author was an inhabitant 
of Palestine, and contemporary with 
the transactions he relates. It is, again, 
pant argument for the authenticity 
book, that the time and place of 
events are frequently more ac- 
ly determined than in thé other 
Is,and circumstancés added which 
ife omitted by the other Evangelists. 
And hence it may be inferred that the 
thor was an éyé-witness, that he was 
an, the beloved and most intimate 
and constant companion of our 
» Atti appeal may atso withi pro- 
y be made to those discourses 
.xiv.—xvii.) which the author re- 
that Christ delivered to his disci- 
ley jist before his death: For those 
discourses exhibit’ so clearly the deep. 
fense of pi bvards God which Christ entertained 
the exaltéd greatness and 
constancy of. ‘his mi nh ahd the tender 
erent hé felt for'his disciples, that 
impartial judge wilf ininfediately, 
icknowledge that they must fiave beer: 
t from the li 
style of the author does not differ 
ou. XIM. 


of Christ himself. 


materially from that of the other writers 
of the New Testament, and agrées with 
that of the First Epistle of John, the 
authenticity of which is established by 
very weighty arguments. _ In both the 
Gospet and Epistle. thee occur the 
same forms of speech, the sanie repeti- 
fions of ideas and words, thé'same sub- 
stitution of the abstract for the concrete, 
in a word, thé same complexion. of 
Speech throughout, and not only this, 
but the same mode of argument, and 
the same account of doctritie.. But 
how greatly do the Apocrypha! books 
of the New Testament differ both in 
style and matter from the Gospel which 
bears the name of John! Whence 
could an impostor in a later agé Have. 
learned so accurately that Hebfaistic 
Greek style which rroné of the Chris- 
tian writers uséd after the second cen~ 
tury? How could he havé’ avoided 
the slightest fracé of an age more mo- 
dern'? A later writer would havé'dis- 
puted in a widely different manner front 
that of the Gospel under consideration,’ 
respecting the sablime. and’ intimate. 
anion of Chrigt with God.’ . Internat 
argunients t re prove, ‘that this i is 
not to be counted atnong the spurious, 
books, bit must of necessity be attrié 
buted to John. “Fr 

To these ititernal arguments may be 
adidéd rhany éxternal proofs of various’ 
kinds. And, i the first place, the eg 





clesiastical writers who lived in hp 
cond and’ third centuries, af@ 
brought forward,” who. have ed's 
passages of his Gospel, sométimes add- 
ing and sometimes omitting the name, 
who 
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of the apostle.’ Justin; Martyr,’ 
flourished” about A. D..140, 
Script. Eccl. T. i. p. 60,) in his de: 









1 Even those who deny;the. 
the Gospel scknowledge:its close 
to the Epistle, and are thus driven to 
cuthonishty of both. 
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Apology, and in his Dialogue with Try- 
pho, frequently quotes from John; as 
in Apol. II. p. 74—“ The Son is the 
word which, after a certain manner, 
was made flesh and became man,” 
from John i. 14; and in Dial. with 
Trypho, p. 316—* To whom he also 
cried, I am not the Christ, but the 
voice of one crying,” from John i. 20, 
23; and in his Second Apology, p 94 
—* Christ sath, Unless ye be born 
again ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. Burt that it is impossible 
for those who have once been born to 
enter again imto their mother’s womb 
is manifest’to all,” from John iii. 3: 
compare also Dial. with’ Try. p. 319, 
ss., where he'speaks of the brazen ser- 
ent and the sign of the cross, with 
Sohn iii. 14, ss. There is a fragment 
of Justin, ‘contained in Grabe’s Spici- 
‘Tegia Patrum, vol. IL. p. 191, to the fol- 
lowing effect:—“ And he permitted 
them to handle him, and showed them 
the places of the nails in his hands,” to 
which compare John xx. 27: and with 
another preserved in the same place— 
* As he said, That our habitation is in 
heaven,” compare John xiv. 2. Calm- 
bergius has shown, in his Dissertation 
on the most ancient testimonies of the 
fathers te the authenticity of John’s 
Gospel, that Justin reeognized and em- 
braced the doctrine of John with re- 
spect to the Logos, or “ Word.” Theo- 
philus of Antiech, who flourished A. D. 
169, Pare. H. E. IV. 20, Cave. p- 
69,) plainly calls John the author of the 
Gospel, (ad AutolyePL. II. c. 22,) 
and quotes some passages from the 
first chapter— Wherefore,” says he, 
“ the Holy Scriptures teach us and all 
inspired men, one of whom, viz. John, 
says, In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God,” &c. Ire- 
nzeus, the bishop of London from A.D. 
179 to A. D. 202, whose persuasion of 
the authenticity of John’s Gospel rests 
on the testimony of the churches of 
Ephesus and Smyrna, and of his pre- 
ceptor Polycarp, the disciple of John, 
has quoted many passages from John’s 
1, (seelren. II. 3; Iren. epist. ad 
inum ap Euseb. H. E. V. 20, & 
deperd. Iren. opp. ed. Grabii, 

B - ) and in his Treatise, adv. her. 
1.11, & Ill. 1, after having spoken 
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of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, ad 
Luke, he goes on to say—* Moreover, 
John, the disciple of the Lord, the ong 
upon whose bosom he leaned, also pub. 
lished a Gospel! while living at Ephe. 
sus, in Asia Minor.” Clement of 
Alexandria, who flourished A. D. 192, 
(Cave. p. 88,) was of opinion, accord. 
ing to Eusebius, (H. E VE. 14, a 
John last, conscious that bodily 
were manifested in the Gospels, being 
encouraged by his friends, and divi 
guided by the Spirit, composed a sp 
ritual Gospel.” “So far Clement; 
the appended remark of Eusebiusy, 
has also frequently quoted passages @f 
the Gospel of John, omitting the ay 
thor’s name. (Compare John x. Tl, 
with Stromata, Lib. 1. p 351,ed. Sylb; 
and John 2x. 29, with Strom. L. Ifp, 
362; and John xv. 11,12, with Strom, 
L. II. p. 391, &e.) Tertullian, who 
lived A.D. 192—211, writes, concer 
ing the Gospel of John, (adv. Marei 
L. IV. c. 5)— The abate of the 
apostolic churches is sufficient to aw 
thenticate the other Gospels which we 
have received through them, and after 
their manuscripts, | mean the Gospel 
of John and Matthew.” See also his 
work adv. Marcion, L. FV. ¢. 2. Ore 
gen, born at Alexandsia A. D. 185, 
ewan p- 112,) the most learned of the 
athers, who therefore was not precipi- 
tate in acknowledging the canonical 
authority of sacred’ books, pronounced 
eur four Gospels “ the only indispul- 
able ones in the church on earth,” 
(Euseb. H. E. VE. 25,) and wrote a 
commentary on John, the greater part 
of whieh, however, has been lost. See 
Eusebius, H. E. VI. 24. Eusebius, 
that most faithful historian of Christi 
anity, reckons the Gospel of John 
among the universally acknowledged 
books of the New Testament, (H. E, 
Ul. 25.) The ancient writers of the 
church, therefore, since they were 
careful investigators of all that related 
to the Christian religion, and were not 
apt rashly to receive those books whose 
authenticity was denied by any ; since, 
also, they approached in the time i# 
which they lived so nearly to the pe- 
riod when John published his Gospel, 
that they could easily examine into its 
origin; and since no passage can bs 
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found in any of their writings which 
charges the Gospel of John with spu- 
yiousness, are entitled to decisive au- 
thority in what they have affirmed re- 
specting its canonical authority. 

In the second place—To prove the 
authenticity of John’s Gospel, I would 
adduce Heracleon a Gnostic, a disciple 

of Valentinus, or at least his friend,» 
Pabaeorished in the second century, 
about A D. 126, and wrote, most pro- 
bably in Egypt, a commentary on the 
Gospel of Joha, many fragments of 
mbich, preserved in the works of Ori- 

a, Grabe has collected in his Spici- 

a Patrum, Tom. {I. p. 85, ss. 
From the fragments of this commen- 
tary, it may be seen how much pains 
Heracleon had bestowed in reconciling 
his own doctrines with the obvious de- 
elarations and opinions of the Gospel 
of John. Can we believe that he would 
have done so, if that Gospel had not in 
that age been attributed to the apostle? 
The heresy of the Montanists, which 
prevailed in the second century, also 
contributes to strengthen the proofs 
of the integrity of this Gospel. For 
the Montanists endeavoured to prove 
their doctrines in relation to the extra 
ordidary effusion of the Holy Ghost 
on others as well as the apostles, 
from those passages in the Gospel of 
Joho in which mention is made of our 

, Saviour’s promise of the Comforter. If 
at that'time the authenticity of John’s 
Gospel had not been established, the 
adversaries of the Montanists would 
not have admitted it. And though 
some did reject it on this very account, 
(lren. adv. her. Il. 11, 9,) yet the 
Alexandrians, the keenest opposers of 
the Montanists, acknowledged its au- 
thority. So that it would appear, that 
towards the close of the second cen- 
tury, the authenticity of the Gospel of 
John was acknowledged by the univer- 
sal church both orthodox and heretic. 

Thirdly —Celsus, Porphyry, and Ju- 
lian, the enemies of Christianity, may 
also be made to contribute to the proof 
of authenticity, since they acknow- 
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m Clement of Alexandria calls him “ the 
Most prominent of the school of Valentinus,” 
Strom. L.1V.p 502) ; and Origen entitles him 
s Tae the friend of Valentinus,” Comment. 
in Joly. p. 60. 
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ledged that the Gospels were written 
by the disciples of our Lord, though at 
the same time they contended that 
these writings had been interpolated ; 
whence Chrysostom observes, in his 
Sixth Homily on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, tbat Celsus and Por- 
phyry are very weighty evidence of the 
authenticity of the sacred books, since 
they had uever contradicted what is 
affirmed in them, had not the books 
themselves existed in their times, 
Against Celsus, who lived in the mid- 
dle of the second century, Origen wrote 
eight books, in which he has preserved 
fragments of the work of Celsus, which 
was entitled “ The True Word.” Ori- 
gen has preserved many of the attacks 
of Celsus (who had declared that he 
would refute the Christians from the 
writings of Christ’s disciples") upon the 
Gospel of John. See Origen contra 
Celsum, Lib. If. 31, with which (com- 
pare John i.); If. 9, (comp. John viii. 
59); UL. 13, (comp. John xviii. 4); IT. 
36, (comp. John xix. 34); IL. 37, 
— John xix. 28); IL. 55, (comp. 
ohn xx. 27.) In Origen contra Cel- 
sum, Lib IL. 32, are these words—“ Is 
it certain that an angel came to this 
man’s tomb at all? for some say that 
one came, and some two, who answer- 
ed to the women that he was risen,” 
(comp. John xx. 12.) (See Lardner’s 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, Vol. 
IV.) Porphyry, a most sagacious 
enemy of Christianity, born A. D. 233, 
as appears from fragments of his works 
which hav ehed us, (Millii Pro- 
leg. §. 702, 703, Lardner, Vol. IV.) 
attacked various passages of the sacred 
books, and of John’s Gospel among 
others, with critical and philosophic 
arguments,” but did not call in question 





n Origen against Celsus, 11. 13—* Next, the 
Jew in Celsus remarks, ‘Though | have many 
things to say concerning the affairs of Jesus, 
both true, and different f-ou whut hie disciples 
have written, 1 willingly pass them by.” In 
the same work, Il. 74—“ And to all this the 
Jew of Celsus adds, And these things are 
proved against you from your own Scriptures, 
besides which we desire no other testimony ; 
you are convicted by yoar own wit 

© See Theophylact, Comment. 
558. Jerome (adv. Pelag. 





is written: * but when his brethren 
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its authenticity. Julian the apostate, 
born A. D. 331, (Cave. T. 1. p. 346,) 
wrote seven books against Christiani- 
ty? of which Cyril has preserved some 
fragments. It is manifest from the re- 
mains of his work that he neyer doubted 
the authenticity of the sacred books; 
on the contrary, he quotes the writings 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
and Peter, ang seeks in them objec- 
tions against Christianity. ; 

_ But although so many arguments 
both internal and external may be pro- 
duced to prove the authenticity of 
John’s Gospel, yet some critics have 
lately arisen who have endeavoured to 
deprive it of the name and authority of 
the apostle. 1st. Vogel contends that 
some Jewish Christian at Alexandria, 
or in Asja-Minor, compiled this book. 
2d. Horstius is of opinion that this 
Gospel was composed from various 
sources by some person unknown, at 
Alexandria, about the énd of the first 
or beginning of the second century. 
He supposes Polycarp, when he came 
to Rome about the middle of the se- 
cond céntury, to have taken counsel 
with its bishop, Anicétus, how to com- 
pose the strife which existed between 
the Jewish ‘and Gentile Christians. 
There happened be supposes) to have 
been brought to Rome not long before 
by some traveller from Alexandria, a 
book bearing the name of John, and 
written with the design of confirming, 
by the testimony of the apostle who 
not only favoured the circumcision, but 
was éspecially beloved @f his Master, 
what Paul,’ the’ apostle"Of the ‘uncir- 
cunicision, had taught respecting the 
divinity of Christ. Having read this 
book, (he goes on to ‘suppose,) and 
finding its design admirably adapted to 
the purpose which they had in yiew, 
and perceiving that its style was won- 
derfully suited to please the Gnostics, 
they both adopted it. Polycarp taking 
it with him into Asia, recommended it 
as a genuine production of John to the 





up, then went he also up unto the feast.” “ He 

denies that he is going, and then does what he 
merly denied,” barks Porphyry, accus- 

inconstancy and change. 

- 83,Tom. IV. p, 655—“ Julian 
on his Parthian expedition 
#4 seven books against Christ.’ 

Only were known toCyril. 
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churches of the East, while Ani 

gid the same to the churches of the 
West. And so (according to the sup, 
positions of this very ingenious author 
it was easily brought about by theig_ 
joint authority, that this supposititious_ 
book should be generally received ag. 
the Gospel of John.c 3d. Cludius af 
firms that the Gospel under discussiog. 
was written by a Jewish convert, bug. 
jnterpolated by a Gnostic and a Juday 
izing Christian, Against this it ig 
enough to remark, that but ope and the 
same mode of thought apd expressiog, 
js found throughout from the vty tpes 
to the end of the book, and that it mi 
therefore be attributed to a single auy 
thor. 4th. Bretschneider, a modest ang 
learned theologian has endeayoured to 
show that neither John, nor a Chrigg 
tian of Palestine, nor one born of Jews 
ish parents, was the author of thig 
Gospel, but that it was written by some 
other Christian addicted to the philo, 





q On this hypothesis Griethuysen makes 
appropriate remark—** As many fables alm 
as words.” “ For that Polyesrp (he continues) 
treated with Anicetus on the union of the 
churches generally, is an assertion which isem 
tirely destitute of the testimony of the »neie 
and deficient even in a show of probabil 
Polycarp went to Rome to endeavour to bring 
sbout an agreement as' to the time of keeping 
Easter. That they also conversed on 
topics is both pro!able in itself, and is.sffii 

by Ensebius, (H. E. V. 24.) ‘who adds, how. 
ever, that respeeting them these men came to 
no »greement. The s: thing happened as 
to the affair for which Polvearp undertock his 
arduous journey. Bat if in so slight » matter 
they differed in opinion, who will believe that 
they agreed in founding the system of Catho- 
licism f =Who will believe that for this purpowe 
they would use a book, not especially fav 

the hierarchy, and confessedly so drawn up a 
by accommodating jn appearance at least to var 
rious sects, to afford a perpetasl h«ndle to cone 
Yention ? Besides, although their authority was 
great, was it-so-great as this? Could it foree 
a book unknown after » lapse of filly years, as 
the work of John, upon those very persons in 
Whose city it must have~ been ‘written, antl 
many of whom were acquainted with ‘its a 
leged author? For it is said without proof, sod 
is not true, that the Christians of that age were 
little solicitous respecting the authenticity of 
books which bore the names of the apostles. 
And how had these men attgined their autho- 
rity hut by the integrity of their lives? Is it at 
all credifle that they ‘would ‘abandon their in- 
tegrity and endanger their influence by a delie 
berate forgery ? ho indeed will believe that 
Polycarfi, the disciple of John, and his sucr 
cessor at Ephesus, either could have been de- 
ceived by a spurious book, or would, to pleas¢ 
the Roman bishop, have deceived othem™ , 
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sophy prevalent at Alexandria, and 
ong iled in the sécond cenwry either 
written or unwritten traditions. 
' These various hypotheses have been 
confirmed and refuted by numerous 
pathors. We shall only select the prin- 
arguments of those who impugn 
the authenticity of John’s Gospel, and 
answer them as briefly as possible’ The 
gathor of a book entitled ‘der Evan- 
jst Joh. yu. s.° Ausleger vor dem 
jungsten Gericht,” a production suffi- 
gently scurrilous, asserts, that the 
authority of ancient tradition is not 
jiffitient to establish the authenticity 
of sacred books, since the fathers of the 
church, Irenzeus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius, 
frequently received apocryphal and 
ious books as genuine and inspir- 
ed.” It cannot be denied that these fa- 
thers sometignes quoted spurious books, 
and attributed to them a certain degree 
of authority, but it dues not thence fol- 
low that they were negligent and incau- 
tious readers of the ancient writers, and 
that their authority is of little weight 
in establishing the authenticity of the 
books of the New Testament. For 
that they were not negligent investiga- 
tors of the truth, although they admit- 
ted some spurious books, is evident 
from the fact, that they did not acknow- 
ledge as genuine all the apocryphal 
books that came to their knowledge, 
and from-the further facts that they re- 
jected the greater part. of them, and 
did not attribute the same authority 
even to those which they admitted, as 
to the books “universally acknow- 
ledged ;” but, on the contrary, plainly 
confessed that these books were by 
some rejected. Besides, they could not 
80 easily mistake in the examination 
of books “ universally acknowledged,” 
asin that of apocryphal books, whose 
authors were unknown or uncertain, 
and concerning which it did not appear 
at what time and place they had been 
written. Almost all the Epistles ad- 
mitted into the Canon had prefixed to 
them the name of the author, and men- 
tioned the churches or persons for 
Whom they were destined. Evidence 
of authenticity might easily be found in 
churches or individuals. As to 
the other “universally acknowledged” 
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books, which mention neither the name 
of the author hor the chureh for which 
they were written, the ancient fathers 
could easily discover, so close was the 
union of Christians in the second cen- 
tury, whether they were admitted and 
esteemed genuine by each church, and 
by its ministers, who lived nearest to 
the times of the apostles. In fine, it 
appears from the accounts of the fa 
thers themselyes, that they examined 
with far more diligence and accuracy 
the books called “the universally ac- 
knowledged,” than they used towards 
the apocryphal books, and admitted 
the authenticity of none except on his- 
toric evidence. Therefore, all those 
books are to be esteemed genuine to 
which all the ancient fathers, or the 
greater part of them, attach authenti- 
city, and in which nothing can be found 
to excite a just suspicion that they were 
written, not by those whose names they 
bear, but in a later age. For these rea- 
sons the Gospel of John must be ac- 
counted genuine, which, as we have 
seen above, the most ancient fathers 
admitted, which Origen (Euseb. H. E. 
VI. 25) has numbered among those 
writings “ which are undisputed in the 
Church of God on earth,” and in which 
nothing can"be found to render it sus- 
picious. 
2dly. Vogel asserts that many sects 
of Christians rejected the Gospel of 
John, yiz. the Alogi, the Gnostics* 
Marcion, the Ebionites, and Nazarene 
Christians. But it has been conclu- 
sively shown“by many writers, that 
those heretics rejected this Gospel not 
on the ground of want of authenticity, 
but because it did not agree with their 
doctrines. 
Sdly. Horstius and Bretschneider at- 
tack the authenticity of John’s Gospel 





¥ He has not proved, nor can he, thet the 
Gnostics rejected the Gospel of John. He has 
quoted Tertullian to that effect, but has not 
produced the passage. On the contrary, it is 
plain from Trenzus, (see page 10,) that not 
only the disciples of Valentinus, Heracleon, 
Ptolomeus, and other Gnosties, used the Gos- 
pel of John, but (what Bretschneider 
that Valentinus himself used it. lrensem 
her. II]. 11) has the following words: 
these, who are of Veloviaiecl , : 
G 1 of John in proof of their 
by thet ae! Gospel are shown to be 
wrong.” See also !.1. 18. UL Sp. 203. 
12, p. 227. LV, 14. p. 300. 
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with similar arguments. They are as 
follows, A.) ‘ The Marcionites, asap- 
pears frum Origen’s Dialogues against 
them, reproached the orthodox with 
giving too much weight to the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke. ‘The 
Gospel of John is not mentioned, and 
hence it is evident that it was not 
known to the orthodox.” But in these 
Dialogues, of which it is exceedingly 
doubtful that Origen was the author, 
Marcionites are introduced as speaking 
who lived in the third century, at which 
time it is ‘impossible that any one 
should have been unacquainted with 
John’s Gospel, as Horstius himself has 
vlsewhere admitted, (Heukii Mus. p. 
70, p. 110.) The passage of Origen is 
in the first volume of his works, at 
page 806, ed. Bened., which Horstius 
does not seem to have examined» In 
that no mention is made of the Gospel 
of Matthew, which, however, could not 
then have been unknown. B.) “ Bar- 
malas, Polycarp, Ignatius, disciples of 
John, Hermas, Papias, Justin Martyr, 
Hegesippus, Dionysius of Corinth, and 
Tatian, make no mention of this Gos- 
pel; they would have mentioned had it 
been written, and had they esteemed it 
genuine; from their silence, therefore, 
it appears that in their times it did not 
exist.” In the Epistle of Barnabas 
(who was one of the seventy disciples, 





* A Marcionite and an Orthodox believer 
are there introduced as speakers. Muarcionite. 
** Prom the Gospels themselves | show them 
to be false. Christ had no such disciples as 
Mark and Luke, and he ou are convicted 
of faisehood. Why did not the disciples write 
them whose names are recorded in the Gos- 

is, instead of those who were not disciples? 

Who are Luke and Mark? It cannot be that 
guch namcless fellows ever saw Paul.” Ortho- 
dox, “1 will show that the apostle himself 
gives testimony to Mark and Luke.” Mar- 
cionite. “I have no faith in your false copy of 
the apostle’s writings.” Orthodox ** Produce 
your own, then, mutilated as it is, and 1 will 
show you that Mark and Luke lent Paul their 
aid. 1! read Col. iv. 13, 14; * Mark salutes you 
—Luke salutes you.” You sev, then, that the 
apostle himself bears them witness” Mar- 
cionite. “ I will show on other grounds that the 
Gospels are false. For the sposile says there 
is one Gospel, (Rom. ii. 16. xvi.@5 Gal. i. 7, 8, 
9.) you say four, Iwill show tht there is bat 
one” Orthedox. “ Who wrote the Gospel 
which you call the only one?” Marcionite. 
“Christ.” Orthodox. “ Did the Lord himself 
write thas—‘I was crucified, and | rose again 
on the third day’—did he write thus?” Mar- 
cionite. “ The apostle Paul added this,” &c. 
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New Testament. Besides, Barnabas, 
if the Epistle indeed be genuine, wro 
it about the same time as John wrojg 
his Gospel, or perhaps before. Hay 
then could Barnabas quote from a book 
not yet published, or at least unknow, 
tohim? As to Polycarp, the bi 
of Smyrna, who by the by wrote late 
than Ignatius, as he relates the mart 
dom of Ignatius, we have nothing 
of his writings except a short Epistle 
to,the Philippians, whose-authenticity 
is doubtful.« Granting it, however, t 
be genuine, could or ought Polycarpte 
have quoted, in a short Epistle of my 
tatory nature, all the passages of all 
the books with which he was acquaint 
ed which had a bearing on his point? 
And in writing to the Philippians, he 
would more readily have had recourse 
to the Epistles of Peter and Paul for 
authority, as he himself indirectly 
roves, when he passes so high anew 
Seton on the excellence of the apostle 
Paul. Nor is it rash to suppose that 
Ignatius and Polycarp were not much 
versed in letters, pursued the usual 
course of persons of their stamp, and 
were little curious to read a Gospel 
which, they were persuaded, contained 
nothing that theyshad not al 
learned from the lips of John hi 
In the Epistles which Ignatius is said 
to have written A. D. 112 or 116 
whose credit however is but slender, 
the Gospel of John is not indeed quoted 
in so many words, but many passages 





t The authenticity of this Epistle has been 
established and admittéd by men of at least 
equal learning and ability with cur author, who 
has perhaps asserted in the heat of a 
what cooler reflection would not justify, See 
(Cotelvrius, Voi I, pp. 186—191) Lardner, 
8vo. ed. Vol. It. pp. 86-100. See also the 
Apostolic Fathers, by Archbp. Wake-—Tr. 

Vv There are two editions extant of the Epie 
tles of Ignatius. ‘he one containing what are 
called the “ greater” Epistles, whieh are gent 
rally admitted to have been interpolated, the 
other containing what are called the * 
bea The genuineness of the latter iser 

lished by two independent and a 
manuscripts as well as by weighty historic 
dence. See (Cotelerius, Vol. IL pp. 1 
Lardner, Vol. 1]. pp. 65—85. See also 
Wake,—Tr. 


[Nawg, 
and of whom mention is made Agyy 
vi. 29. xi. 24. xiii. 2) which remains, 
no passage is quoted from John’s Go 
pel it is true, but he has also omitieg 
to quote from every other book of th 
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og from which it would appear that 











had read the Gospel, and in them 
to it. In his Epistle to the 
=. § 7, is the following passage 
—* By the bread of God I understand 
the heavenly bread, the bread of life, 
which is the tlesh of Jesus Christ, and 
by the cup of God, I mean his blood,” 
compare John vi. 31, &c. In his Epis- 
tle to the Philadelphians—“ The Spi- 
fit—he knew whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth,” comp. John iii. 8. 
In § 9 of the same Episile, he says— 
“ He(Christ) is the door (of the fathers) 
‘by which Abraham, and the Apostles, 
and the Church enter in,” comp. John 
3.7,9- In his Epistle to the Magne- 
sians, § 7—“* As the Lord without the 
Father did nothing,” comp. John v. 
90. In the same—“On one Jesus 
Christ, who came forth from one Fa- 
ther, and who is one with him, and 
h unto the same,” comp. John xiii. 
$.xvi. 28. In§ 8 of the same Epis- 
tle—“ Of Jesus Christ his Son, (God’s) 
who is his eternal Word,” comp. John 
ii. But even though we should ad- 
mit, as Horstius and Bretschneider af- 
firm, that Ignatius in these passages 
made no allusion to the Gospel of St. 
John, but drew from his own opinions, 
or from other sources, an admission 
for which we see not the least neces- 
sity; still it could not be gathered (as 
has been done by those authors) from 
the sileace of Ignatius, (as we have al- 
ready shown in the case of Polycarp,) 
that he had neverwead the Gospel of 
John. For whence can it be shown 
_ that Ignatius necessarily ought to have 
edit? He might, it is true, have 
‘Mone so; but because he did not, it by 
Ro means follows that the Gospel was 
unknown to him. Horstius insinuates 
that he ought to have quoted the Gos- 
rel in defence of the divinity of Christ. 
t the controversy of Ignatius is with 
the Docetze, and not with the adver- 
saries of the doctrine alluded to. He 
is sparing throughout in quotations 
fromthe New Testament. ‘The Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Romans was known 
to him, (see Ignat. Ep. Ephes. § 15,) 
nevertheless, in his own Epistle to the 
ans, he makes no mention of it, 
though he might have quoted it to ad- 
Vantage. It ig net known who Hermas 
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was, whose book, entitled the “ Shep- 
herd,” written in the beginning of the 
second century, has reached us ina 
Latin translation. Bretschneider, Hem- 
sen, and Olshausen unite in asserting, 
that no traces of an acquaintance with 
the Gospel of John can be found in his 
work. The contrary is plainly shown 
by the following passages, Book IIT. ix. 
§ 12: Hermas seeing a rock and a 
gate, asks—* Lord, this rock and this 
gate, what are they? The Son of God 
is this rock and this gate, (John x. 9.) 
Why then is the rock old and the gate 
new? Hear. The Son of God is older 
than all creation,’ so that he was pre- 
sent in counsel with his Father at the 
building of creation, (John i. 1, 2, 3.) 
—No one shall enter into the kingdom 
of God unless he has received the name 
of the Son of God (in baptism.) For 
if you wish to enter a city, and: that 
city be surrounded by a wall, and have 
but a single gate, could you enter that 
city by any other than by the only gate 
ithas? The gate truly is the Son of 
God, who is the sole access unto the 
Father,” (John x. 1, 9.) Inv. 3, is 
the following passage— If thou ob- 
serve these commandments, with thy 
children and thy whole house, these 
being kept, thou shalt be happy. And 
whosoever shall keep these sayings, 
they shall be happy, and shall obtain 
whatsoever they ask from the Lord,” 
compare John xv. 7. Nor can an ap- 
peal with propriety be made to the 
silence of Papias, Of his five books 
of a “ Narrative of the Sayings of our 
Lord,” Eusebius has quite accidentally 
preserved only a few fragments, stating 
him at the same time to have been 
“silly in mind,” and one who prefer- 
red “ the living and abiding veice” of 
oral tradition to all the written monu 
ments of the history of Jesus. Un- 
doubtedly an opportunity of inspecting 
the Gospel of John was afforded ‘to 
Justin in his various journeys Once, 
and once only, has he mentioned the 
Apocalypse in connexion. with the 
name of its author, (Dial. vh. p. 









W The following are J 
us a certain man, ie eeecaeat hon 
of the apostles of C na 
which befel him, that those. who believed in 
our Messiah should spend in Jerusalem a thon- 
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179, ed. Benedict.) From this it does 
not follow that he would also, had he 
beenacquainted with the Gospel, have 
quoted it, and mentioned the author’s 
name. Justin did usé the Gospel, 
though with the omission of the au- 
thor’s name, as lias been shown in the 
beginning of this chaptér. Tatian, the 
disciple of Justin, accordmg to Iré- 
neeus, (adv. her. f 31,) had read the 
Gospel of John’ Indeed, this would 
appear from his own oration against 
the Greeks, p: 152, where he writes— 
“the soul in itself is darkness, and 
there is rio light in it, and this is that 
which was said, The darkness compre- 
héndeth nut the light;” and a little af- 
ter—*“ all things were made by him, 
and without him was not any thing 
made.” Besides, his Gospel called 
Diatessaron (i. e. “ of four?) was bé- 
yond a doubt composed of thé four 
Gospels of the universal church, and 
must therefore have contained the Gos- 
pel of John. Of the writings of Hege- 
sippus, who flourished in the end of the 
second century, énly a few fragments 
are preserved in Eusebius, H. E. 11.23, 
HI. 19; 20, 32, FV. 8,22. In these 
fragments there is no referénce to thé 
Gospel of John. But Eusebius has not 
asserted that no’ such reference was 
made in his works,’and how can sucli 
an inference be drawn from those few 
fragments? And grantirig that he 
niade no mention of the Gospel, is the 
positive evidence of Theophilus, Ire- 
nus, and others his contemporaries, 
for that reason false? The writings of 
Dionysius of Corinth, the contempo- 
rary of Hegesippus, have been lost. Eu- 
sebius briefly reviews his various Epis- 
tles, H. E.1V. 23, 1. 25. It does nof 
appear from that review that he ever 
had occasion to quote from the Gospet 





sand years, and that after this the general and, 
in} word, the final resurrection of all men of 
“one accoréhat one time, should take place, and 
the judgment.” . 
x So in his first Apology, f 33, where he” 
uotces from the fifth book of Plato de rep., he 

98 not mention the author, but says generally, 

« some one of the ancients has somewhere re- 
—, . in his Exhortation to the ~~ 
tiles, p. 19, second Apology, p. 90, he 
quotes two, from Hat xliv. 6, and 
Lamentations iv.30, without :nentioning whence 
they are taken. © one who is acquuinted 


with the citeumstances of his life, will deny 
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of John, or to appeal to his testimo 
The argunient, therefore, against 
authénticity of John’s Gospel ffony 
silence of Polycarp, Fgnatius, and the 
rest, falls to the groond. ‘That it ma 

be seen how if comes to pass that t 





aré not more testimonies of “wae 
city, more traces of this Gospel in 
Writings of thé ancient fathers, were 
mark, that not all, nor even the greatet 
part of thé writers of the first two cen 
turies have reached us, but only a ver} 
few, and those for the most part m 
lated; that the Gospel was written if 
the very close of thé first century 
that at that time manuscripts were no 
transmitted with the same celerity into 
distant cotntries ds books in oor age? 
and that the fater.origia’ of this book 
was the cause of the other Evangelisty 
obtaining an earlier and greater auth 
rity. Calimbergins lias treated moré 
fully of thésé subjécts in his Dissert#, 
tion on thé most ancient testimonies 
the fathers to the authénticity of ti€ 
Gospel of John, p. 14, &¢. 

C.; Bretschneider also contends that 
the testimony of Celsus is uncertainjand 
that thé authority of Irerreeus, the dist 
ciple of Polycarp, is of little valué 
since he saw his Master only in his ew 
treme youtli, when he would naturallf 
have but little capacity for perception 
and judgment;y that Theophilus of 





that he must have been acquainted with Pools 
Epistles. Yet he has not quoted them with the 
author’s n»me. , That he them, however, 
is sliown by a passege'in his Exhortation tothe 
Greeks, p. 40, where the words “hatred, vad” 
viance, emulstions, strife, wreth, and suet 
like,” are t»ken from Galatians v. 20, and 
before the words, “be ye therefore as! 
for I was-as you,” from Galatians iv. 12. 
is the observation of Uiner to be over! 
“The fathers were accustomed, and Justin” 
among the rest, to insert passages of core 
not from inspection, but ) aes memory, as thé . 
apostles had given them example. Thus it 
happened that they quoted only the sentiment,’ 
some of the words ‘being somélimes pw 
and sometinies omittéd, or aBbreviated passe. 
ges, or combined in eve many passages whiek 
lay widely separate in the original work, o¢ 
were taken petlixps from different wuthors” | 

¥ To'this is o what frenseus hess” 
serted of himself (Frag. deperd: opp. bres, ede 
Grabii,’ p. 463) in his Epistle to Florinus:+*_ 
* For I have seen you (Ploriniis) in ‘my boy: 
hood in company with Polycsrp’ in Lower 
Asia, when you lived.splendidly in the | 
of the magistracy, and endeavoured to a "4 
yourself to him. Matters which then , 
retain better in my memory than thosé w 
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joch is entitled to but slight con- 
tion, as he was imbued with the 
andrine philosophy, and held the 
ine of the Logos, and therefore 
might well admit as apostolic a Gos- 

which countenanced his own opi- 
pions ;* that the authenticity of the 
Gospel is not proved by the heresy of 
the Montanists; and that Heracleon 
illustrated the fourth Gospel bya com- 
mentary, not on account of its autho- 
rity with others, but because of its 
agreement with the Gnostic doctrines, 
in.which it surpassed all the apostolic 
writings. In reply to these assertions 
see above, pp. 10 & 11. 

D.) “ The author of this Gospel, who 
designed to instruct his readers more 
accurately with respect to the person of 
Jesus Christ, and declare more fully 
his divine majesty, is often inconsistent 
with himself, whence it is manifest that 
John was not the author of the Gospel, 
but some person unknown, who drew 
his. materials from various and contra- 
dictory originals. The contradictory 
passages may be distributed into four 
classes. 1st. In many places it is 
shown that the connexion of Christ 
with God was only moral, John v. 19. 









have happened fately, (since what we learn 
when boys coulesces with the mind and be- 
comes inherent,) so that Iam able te describe 
the place where Polycarp sate when he dis- 
his goings out and comings in, the 
manacr of his life and the appearance of his 
body, in fine, the sermons which he delivered 
to the multitude, the intimate acquaintance 
which he described himself as having had with 
John, and others who had seen our i d, and 
the manner in which he was accustomed to 
their sayings—J can relate, J say, the 
which he had heard of them concerning 
Ard, his miracles and doctrines, the 
which he had received from those who 
had themselves seen the Word of Life, and 
how he used to recite them, all in exact ac- 
cordance with the Scriptures. These things 
by divine aid I heard at that time with dili- 
Renee, inscribing them not on pxper, but on 
my heart; and now, by the grace of God, I 
am enabled to revolve them continually and 
exactly in my mind.” 
“Kt evnnot be proved thet Theophilus, bi- 
f Antioch, was infected with a blind at- 
i Be tee Alexandrisn philosophy. The 
ers. Of the church, who came from the 
at Alexandria, were marvellously pleased 
with the allegorical mode of interpretation, but 
ilus never affected it. Nor is it to be 
sed over in silence that Theophilus, accord- 
to the testimony of Jerome, (Ep. to Agla- 
. 6,) “condensed the sayings of the 
four slists into his work.” 
Vou. XII. 
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iii. 2. vii. 16. 29. viii. 16, xvii. 8. 11. 
16. 21. xviii. 37, &c. 2d. In others 
it is said to be na/ural; that the Word, 
a pre-existent substance of the same 
essence with God the Father, was most 
intimately united with the Saviour, John 
i. 1—14. viii. 58. xvii. 5. 24. 3d. In 
some places Jesus attributes the effi- 
cacy and success of his doctrines, and 
the miracles exhibited in evidence of 
them, immediately to God the Father, 
declaring the Father to be and to 
dwell in him, John xiv. 9. 10. 11. x. 
30. 4th. Sometimes the Word seems 
to signify the same with what is else- 
where called the Spirit of God, John i. 
32. iii. 34. But to these are plainly 
contradictory the passages xiv. 16, &e. 
xv. 26. xvi. 7, &c. where the Spirit is 
not the Word, but a substance of itself.” 
Many learned men have endeavoured 
in various ways to remove these doubts 
suggested by Horst. They have used 
arguments of this sort. Most inter- 
preters are of opinion that the pas- 
sages John v.19. xvii. 11. 16. 21. 24. 
xiv. 20. 23. are more properly under- 
stood as describing a natural connexion 
with God. But ifit should be granted 
that these passages treat only of a 
moral union, yet in the other places 
cited vii. 16. 29. iii. 2. xvii. 8. viii. 16, 
v. 36. xviii. 37. xvi. 28. in which Je- 
sus is said to have come, to have gone 
forth, to have been sent from the Fae 
ther, a mora/ union of Christ with God 
is not directly signified. However this 
may be, those passages are not contras 
dictory to the second and third classes, 
For if it be beld, that John used the 
word Logos in the sense of Philo and 
the Alexandrian Jews, (as many have 
—e and understood by it a 
substance which, before the creation of 
the world, proceeded by emanatién 
from the Father, most near to God, and 
united with Jesus, it then becomes ob- 
vious that there is nothing contradice 
tory in the first three classes. .Nor.is 
there any inconsistency in them, if 
with Horst we understand by the Loe. 
gos the second person of the 






‘or where the Logos is, e also is 
the Father. And Jes united 
in a peculiar manner Jod, yet be- 
ing altogether man, such, and. 
by reason of this very. affirm, that. 
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in his way of thinking he was like 
God; that he was sent by him; that 
by his command and aid he came as a 
teacher; that his Father was greater 
than he, (John xiv. 28); that all the 
works which he did must be attributed 
to the Father, (John v. 19); and that 
all his authority was derived from him, 
(John v. 26, &e.) Asto the passages 
of the fourth elass, Horstius is of opi- 
nion, that by the Spirit (John xiv. 16. 
xv. 26. xvi. 7, wey is meant an inde- 
ndent substance separate from the 
os. But others, whom Horstius 
has not refuted, interpret the Spirit in 
these passages as meaning the Divine 
aid, by the co-operation of which the 
Gospel was propagated ; others, again, 
explain it in this way, not only in these 
passages, but in i. 32. iii. 34, and grant 
that the Logos and the Spirit signify 
one and the same thing. See hereafter, 
7, 0n word Logos. But if we grant 
at * the Spirit,’’ i. 32. iii. 34, is syno- 
nymous with the word Logos, and John 
= 16, &c. is an independent sub- 
stance separate from the Logos, never- 
theless no inconsistency can be infer- 
red, but it only appears that John, like 
the other writers of the New Testa- 
ment, used the word “ Spirit” in vari- 
ous senses, But “the Spirit” and “the 
Word” differ. For the phrases, “ was 
made flesh,” John i. 14, and “ descend- 
ed and abode upon him,” i. 32, are not 
of equal and the same meaning. For 
John i. 14, teaches, that “the Word” 
was made man, (compare 1 John 
iv. 2. 3. 2 John vi. 7. Heb. ii. 14) was 
united to Jesus before his baptism, he 
could not therefore mean to assert when 
he says, i. 32, I saw “the Spirit” de- 
scending, and it*abode upon him, that 
not until his baptism was “‘ the Word” 
ufiited to him. Besides, in the first 
chapter, such things are attributed to 
“ the Word” as are never attributed to 
the Spirit.” For instance, “ the 


Word,” verses 14 & 18, is called “ the 
Only-begotten,” an appellation never 
yen to ‘ the Spirit.” 


neider supports his opinion 
pecially by internal arguments. And, 
ie appeals to the divinity of this 
ee former Gospels. But no 
oC Jictions cat found, and there 
is.a vast difference between contradic- 







tion and mere diversity. This 1 
diversity plainly shows, (comp.§ 
that the book was not written bya, 
impostor of the second century. Fg 
such a man, to whom the three ferme 
Gospels could not have been un 

to escape detection, would have 
them freely, would have ey 
avoided every discrepancy, and w 
have been afraid to strike out anew 
path. Secondly. He alleges that the 
Jews of Palestine, in the days of Jesus, 
neither used the term Logos in a met» 
physical and doctrinal sense, nor were 
aequainted with the Alexandrian doe 
trine of the Logos. And though Johs 
lived the last years of his life at Ephe 
sus, and there became acquainted with 
the Alexandrian philosophy, yet it is 
hardly probable that, at so advanced 
an age, when men are aceustomedto 
approve of novelty neither in words 
nor things, he would have embraced s 
strongly a philosophy of foreign growth; 
as to follow it in his very instructions 
But that there was a resemblance be 
tween the doctrine of Philo concerning 
the Logos, and the opinions of the 
Jews of Palestine respecting the Mee 
siah, see hereafter, § 7, on the Logos, 
Leuer D. § 5. 
be admitted that the doctrine of Phile 
was unknown to the Jews of Palestine, 
(although it seems by no means impre 
bable that some among them became 
acquainted with it, by their frequent 
and familiar intercourse with the Alex 
andrian Jews,) and that the authorol 
the Gospel closely followed the 
trines and the language of Philo andi” 
Alexandrians, I cannot. see 
could thence be proved that the Gor 
pel was written in the second 

when * Sage himself flourished A. 
40. That John ed only the 
years of his life at Gehan is ed 
but not proved ; nay, the testimony’ 
the fathers shows that John lived there 
for a long series of years. Nor wasit 
becessary to enable him te. accomme 
date the doctrine of the Logos and «he 
term itself to his own purpose, that 
should have become acquainted 
the whole system of Alexandriam 
losophy. For the experience 
ages. clearly shows, that many 
doctrines, and the terms used 10 6 
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them, which at any time have 


most prevalent ameng philose- 


phers, may easily pass by degrees into 
the discourses and controversies.of men, 
who; though not themselves philose- 
by profession, nor adherents of. 
this or that school, are yet somewhat 
jmboed with a taste for letters. We 
doubt not that this might happen with 
respect to the doctrine of the Logos, 
especially since the religious philoso- 
of Alexandria was spread far and 
wide into every neighbouring country, 
with the exception perhaps of Pales- 
tine. Thirdly. He observes that cer- 
tain forms of speech occur in this Ges- 
pel, which a native Jew would not have 
employed. For iustance, the feast af 
the Passover is called, John ii. 13, 23, 
Kthe Passover of the Jews,” and the 
feat of ‘Fabernacles, vii. 2, is styled 
“the Jews’ feast of Tabernacles.” A na- 
tive Jew would have said simply “ the 
Passover,” and “ thefeast of Taberna- 
des.” The addition of “the Jews,” is a 
proof thatthe auther regarded those fes- 
tals as something foreign and peculiar 
to the Jewish nation. But these words 
are used in a similar manner in Matt. 
xaviii. 15. Mark xv. 12. Luke xxiii. 
St. Acts iii. 25. x. 22. Bretschneider 
ext proceeds to say, “ in John xviii. 
17, Jesus is introduced as saying to the 
Jews, ‘ in your law,’ as if he himself 
were not bound by the same law; and 
im like manner to his disciples, xv. 25, 
*the word which is written in their 
law,’ namely, the law of the Jews, as 
ifthe law of Moses were the national 
ither of himself nor his disciples.” 


Boutin viii. 15. xvii. 25, Jesus is intro-~ 


duced as opposing himself directly to 
theJews ; and in v. 45, the very con- 
aezién of the discourse shows the pro- 
priety of the expression, “ in whom ye 
itust.” Fourthly. He remarks that the 

yin the illustration of Jewish an- 
tiquities, has every where grievously 
erred; as in ix. 7. xi. 49. i. 28. iii. 23. 
iv. 5. vii. 52. For a defence of these 

etrors, see the commentaries oni 


of the Paschal supper. See 
my note'on Matt. xxvi. 17. Sixthly, 
dnd lastly-He subjoins, that the sin 
gdlar manner in which the author has 
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d'stinguished himself in the Gospel,and 
the solicitude which he has owe te 
establish his credibility, render him 
liable tosuspicion ; that hé has not de- 
clared his name, though the addition of 


a name would have given the est 
authority to the book,-but, for the sake 
of strengthening his credibility, hag 
described himself under the hra- 


sis, “ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
and has most solemnly asserted his 
own veracity, xix. 35. xxi. 24: In re- 
ply to this, see 44. note.c. of the pre- 
sent treatise. 

(To be continued.) 


=e 
for the Christian Journal. 
Valid Ministry. 
Messrs. Eprrons, 

As you have admitted my account 
of the conversation between an Episce- 
pal and a Presbyterian clergyman, 1 
hope that I may expect the same indul-: 
gence for a few remarks suggested by 
that conversation. 

it was conducted, on both sides, 
with the utmost good feeling, and in the 
most Christian manner; and 
ened the sentiment long entertained by 
me, that controversy is by no means” 
essentially connected with unkind or 
unchristian dispositions and feelings. 
While men honestly differ, every one 
should honestly wish and endeavour, 
in the spirit and temper of the G 
to have his views clearly understood, 
duly appreciated, and as far as may be, 
adopted. 

The conversation, too, which I have 
detailed, increased my previous con- 
viction that the subject matter of it, 
although it is very fashionable to rank 
it among the non-essentials, and 
it as of little or no impertance, will not 
be so regarded by the seriéus Chris- 
tian, who gives to it proper attention. 
If there is truth ia the word ef God, the 
ministry is of God. There are men, 
and God intends that to the end of the 
world, there shall be men, ing the 
office of his ambassadors, and w 


eculiar right and duty it is; to preach 
the Gospel, and a things. 
Now there are two fe me. 
One is a Christian minister. The 
other is not. What constitutes the 
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difference? They are both faithful 
pious Christians. Faith and piety, 
therefore, cannot make one of them a 
minister, when the other is not. From 
this single postulate, then, 4 is a mi- 
nister, and B. ig not, springs an ar- 
gument necessarily leading to the con- 
clusion, that there is a something want- 
ing in B.; because of which deficiency, 
he is not a minister; and because A. 
possesses that something, he is a mi- 
nister, Without that, therefore, be it 
what it may, no man is a minister. He 
may pretend that he is. He may 
honestly think that he is. Of necessity, 
however, he is not. What this some- 
thing is, cannot, surely, be an indiffer- 
ent subject of inquiry to one who loves 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ; 
and wishes, in the true spirit of the 
Gospel, to receive and adopt Acs reli- 
gion as he has imparted it. 

I hear a worthy clergyman of my 
own, or of any other denomination, re- 
gret that so much should be said about 
the orders of the ministry; because 
that is a point of very inferior moment. 
Tass him,When you have administered 
the Lord’s supper to one of your peo- 
ple, will you, on the next occasion, re- 
ceive it from hishands? Or will you, 
in your absence, appoint one of the 
members of your church to administer 
that ordinance to his brethren? [le is 
surprised at the question, and replies, 
Certainly not. I ask him, Are you, in 
administering this sacrament, assuming 
to yourself, as an exclusive preroga- 
tive, what of right belongs to all God’s 
people? He replies, No: it is the 
right of God’s ministers, and not of his 
people. Why, then, do you claim to 
be a minister any more than any other 
good man in your church ?—Here, 
again, is necessarily opened the sub- 
ject of that something, without which a 
man cannot be a minister. It is, 
therefore, of an importance propor- 
tioned to the value of the ordinances of 
the Gospel, and the sanctifying and sav- 
ing grace of which God has appointed 
those ordinances the means and pledges. 

A few questions, if you please, Messrs. 
Editors, to those who think it so very 
uncharitable to talk about exclusive 
claims, and valid and invalid ordina- 
tions, and consequently ministrations. 
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Are you, the minister of any deno- 
mination, uncharitable, because you 
cannot own, asa validly commissioned 
minister, one who officiates as such 
simply on the ground of a conviction 
of duty im his own mind, without any 
outward call or ordination? 

Are you, the member of any deno- 
mination, uncharitable, because you 
cannot believe that suck an one has a 
right to baptize your children, or admi- 
nister the Lord’s supper to yourself? 

Are you, the Presbyterian clergyman 
or layman, uncharitable, because you 
cannot admit as valid the ministrations 
of one who has been ordained only by 
laymen? 

if not —Why ? 

A candid and understanding answer 
is all that is necessary to screen those 
who advance what, on this subject, are 
denominated high church pret: vsrons, 
from the charges of uncharitableness, 
bigotry, and intolerance, which, with 
such unchristian profusion, and in a 
temper so little like the mind which 
was in Christ Jesus, are heaped upon 
them. 

Again. We often hear it said, Es- 
pouse your own sentiments as you 
will, but let others alone. Because you 
are satisfied of the superior excellence 
of your own church, it is not necessary 
to say any thing about others. 

Now, as far as this is a caution 
against unkindness or uncharitableness 
towards others, I unite in it with all 
my heart. But [ have yet to learn 
how the duty of earnestly contending 
for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, can be truly and efficiently dis- 
charged, without a notice—not of the 
motives, dispositions, and intentions of 
others—but of those sentiments of 
others which are in contrariety to what 
I honestly think the truth. It is a very 
fair, and not an uncharitable, mode of 
illustrating the strong foundation which 
the blessed doctrines of the atonement, 
and of the renovating, sanctifying, and 
saving influences of the Holy Spirit, 
have in the word of God, and of their 
value as practical principles, to com- 
pare them with the claims, in these re- 
spects, of systems which either reject 
or lightly regard them. I will not 
speak evil of those who hold these sys+ 
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tems, or treat them otherwise than 
with Christian courtesy and charity ; 
bur their systems } will and must bring 
to the test of truth and sufficiency. 

The same principle applies to every 
grade of error. Its being error makes 
it the duty of every conscientious man 
to hold no communion with it; and to 
endeavour, by all proper means, and 
in a proper spirit, to disabuse of it 
those who maintain it, and to prevent 
their number from increasing 

What God has joined, no man should 
put asunder. Besides moral principles 
to be cherished, and moral duties to be 
discharged, God requires of us certain 
religious services, and the maintenance 
of the faith of the Gospel. Be a man, 
then, ever sv moral, if he fails in Gos- 
pel piety, he is in an error; and no 
charity for his moral worth, should de- 
ter the true and sincere Christian, and 
especially the Christian minister, from 
warning him of it, and cautioning others 
against it. 

Besides proper religious sentimeats 
to be held, God requires the perform- 
ance of certain religious duties. Now, 
however correct a man’s religion may 
be in theory, unless he is a man of 
prayer, he is in an error to which no 
charity for him should blind the sincere 
friends, and especially the authorized 
advocates, of the religion of the Gos- 
pel. 

There is a church of God in the 
world; that church has a ministry, on 
the services and instructions of which 
it is man’s duty to attend; and that 
ministry is intrusted with the dispens- 
ing of sacraments and ordinances which 
are divinely appointed means of grace, 
and conditions of salvation. Now, 
however moral a man may be, how- 
ever correct in the articles of his faith, 
and however observant of certain reli- 
gious duties, if his religion falls short of 
the full requisitions of the Gospel, as 
thus embracing true faith, sound morali- 
ty, and a devout observance of all the 
commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord, he is in an error, of which it is 
the reverse of uncharitableness to speak 
frankly and decidedly, in order, at 
least, that others may be warned 
against it. We ought not to judge him, 
his motives, and dispositions, or pre- 
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sume to charge him, directly or indi- 
rectly, with w:/ful error, and much less 
to pronounce on his acceptableness with 
that gracious Being who only knows 
when error is a fault, and when a mis- 
fortune. He may be sincere in think- 
ing that there is no visible church of 
Christ, that there are no external sa- 
craments and ordinances of which it is 
his duty to partake, that there is no mi- 
nistry which he should receive and own 
as Christ’s, or that this ministry is 
truly held by this, that, or the other 
good man, who undertakes to discharge 
its functions, without regard to the au- 
thority by which he has been appoint- 
ed thereto. I say, in all this, he may 
be sincere; but if there is truth on 
earth, it lies in bat one view of these 
important points. If that view is not 
taken, there must be error ; and no en- 
lightened friend of truth can be indif- 
ferent towards it, afraid to speak of it, 
or unwilling to bring the truth into 
contrast with it. 

No one who possesses the true spi- 
rit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
governs himself by it, need ever fear 
ill consequences from the frank and 
candid examination of error, in order 
more fully to illustrate the strength and 
value of the truth. 

I trust, Messrs. Editors, I shall not 
be suspected of a desire to advocate or 
encourage a controversial spirit among 
Christians. Nothing is farther from 
my views or inclinations. I would 
only wish to avow the sentiment, 
that the apostolic duty of earnestly 
contending for the faith, should em- 
brace every point of departure from 
that faith in all its fulness and genuine- 
ness. AUDITOR. 

—_—_——en 
For the Christian Journal. 
Remarks on the Religious Education 
of Children. 
Messrs. Epirons, 

In reading the American Journal of 
Education tor February last, among 
many articles very valuable for the 
light they elicit on the subject of intel- 
lectual education, I was sorry to meet 
with the following paragraph. 

“ The first stages of religious in- 
struction are too important and of too 
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delicate a nature to be intrusted to a 
book of amusement. Written words 
are cold expressions of the delicate and 
tender sentiments which we wish should 
mingle with the first development of 
the mind, and give a devotional cast to 
the whole being. There are, indeed, 
a thousand objections to putting religi- 
ous instruction into the litile books 
which are given to very young chil- 
dren. Words by rote about God are 
the most effectual hindrances to real 
conceptions of him, and images which 
written words and figurative expres- 
sions are too apt to convey, remove 
him to a distance, almost necessarily 
—besides alarming the imagination. 
When the rationale of the finite virtues 
is explained, then let the imagination 
be conversing with finite beings—and 
the immortals not be brought into seri- 
ous situations, until the mind of the 
little reader can go without danger on 
the long track of immortal notions.” 
Now, as far as the experience of the 
writer of this communication—who has 
for more than twenty years been care- 
fully engaged in watching the progress 
of opening intellect in a number of 
children—as far as the experience of 
the writer extends, the conclusions of 
the author of the preceding paragraph 
are incorrect. He would have no ob- 
jection, it is supposed, to have “the 
little books” written so, as to inculcate 
application to study, improvement in 
science, obedience to parents and pre- 
ceptors, &c., because these are the re- 
quisites uf finite beings in order to 
procure them respectability among 
their fellow finites. But, should we 
add that all the above mentioned dis- 
positions and habits should be culti- 
vated because they are pleasing to 
God—should we teach the infant mind 
that He alone can enable it to attain 
to any degree of virtue—that His bless- 
ing must attend it in its studies in or- 
der to make them profitable —that Hts 
Almighty arm is always ready to sup- 
port and bless it in its endeavours to 
do aright, and to observe and punish it 
when it does amiss—then we should 
confound the understanding by “ bring- 
ing the immortals into serious situa- 
tions!” I admit that religious instruc- 
tions, and narratives embodying religi- 
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ous knowledge, and (as a species of 
narrative best adapted to the capaci- 
ties of very little children) pictures ex- 
planatory of the truths of religion, 
ought to be very carefully prepared. 
But I do believe that when they are so, 
they may be made most powerful in- 
struments, in the hands of patient in- 
structers, to lead the infant mind to 
God. Where is the little child, who 
has received even an ordinary degree 
of instruction, that is not interested in 
the representation of our Redeemer’s 
blessing the little children? How fre- 
quently will they turn over the page te 
look again, and to hear, or read, his 
gracious invitation —® Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid 
them not!”—But they must wait till 
they increase in age and size—till their 
minds are strong enough to receive 
‘immortal notions.” —Believe me, very 
little children, with the careful teaching 
of pious parents. will early learr to 
comprehend that they are »of merely 
“finite beings” —that they have an im- 
mortal principle within them, given by 
a good and lioly Being, who made 
them for eternal happiness, if they will 
love and serve him. I know a child 
three years of age, who has been thus 
taught. He will sit, without any weari- 
ness, for an hour together, listening 
with delight to the endeavours of his 
mother to explain to him some of the 
first principles of our religion, as sug- 
gested by Scripture histories repre- 
sented in some small engravings. Jn 
his general conduct, a naturally lively 
and volatile disposition sometimes leads 
him into faults, yet on such occasions 
it is hardly necessary to do more than 
suggest to him the light in which such 
behaviour must be regarded by his hea- 
venly Father. and he endeavours to 
restrain himself. Once the little boy 
had seriously offended his mother by 
saying something that was not strictly 
irue. She reasoned with him, and re- 
called to his memory the truths he had 
already long before been taught—that 
his heart was bad—that he must pray, 
and that she would pray to God for 
him, that he might be forgiven—and 
that, in that case, God would help him 
to be better. The child was seriously 
and understandingly attentive, and 
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very penitent. At the family prayers 
that evening, in the midst of the 
prayers, he was heard to repeat over 
and over to himself, “ O God, give me 
a good heart. Make me a gvod boy.” 
There is nothing uncommon in this in- 
stance. Doubtless many, very many, 
equally pertinent, might be brought 
forward to convince such parents as 
may be willing to commence betimes 
to instil “immortal notions” into the 
infant mind, that “ their long track” is 
not “ above its reach.” The com- 
mand is on recerd in the sacred vo- 
lume—“ Thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.” Though first ad- 
dressed to the Israelites with reference 
to their divinely instituted law, by pa- 
rity of reason this extends to all be- 
lievers in revelation, and inculcates on 
them the duty of affording to the chil- 
dren with whom the Lord has blessed 
them, instructions respecting the zood- 
ness and mercy of their great and im- 
mortal God. These principles once 
firmly fixed in the infant mind, we may 
confidently implore a blessing on our 
endeavours to cultivate the understand- 
ing in “ finite” wisdom. The testi- 
mony from experience of Augustin, 
Hooker, Hall, and Newton, and a host 
of worthies, might be brought to show 
that EARLY piety is the firmest base 
for every other acquirement, and the 
surest pledge of a consistent and steady 
religious life. This, in the ordinary 
course of events, can only be expected 
as the result of early, assiduous, and 
persevering instruction from the pa- 
rents to whom the Almighty has com- 
mitted the trust of preparing an im- 
mortal soul for heaven, or the awful 
responsibility of suffering it to run the 
smooth and easy road to self-destruc- 
tion. M. A. 


We have much pleasure in inserting 
the foregoing communication. The 
paragraph which has occasioned it, 
had not escaped our notice, but we 
scarcely deemed its jargon of “ finites,” 
and “ immortals,” and the “ long track 
of immortal notions,” admitting or de- 
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serving of reply. Facts, however, are 
the strongest reasons; and it will be 
difficult to maintain the fallacy of a 
course which has produced, and will 
produce, results of which the example 
given by our correspondent is a re- 
markable, but by no means solitary, 
instance. 
— 


For the Christian Journal. 


The Difficulties of the Ministry—A 
Sermon. 
2 Cor. ii. 16.— And who is sufficient for 
these things 2” 

In this interrogatory the apostle ex- 
presses his sense of the magnitude of 
his sacred office, and his fears lest he 
be found unequal to the discharge of 
its duties. He is alive to every cir- 
cumstance that can give interest and 
weight to the ministerial character with 
which he is invested ; and he feels how 
naturally incompetent he is to sur- 
mount the difficulties that, in a course 
of unshrinking fidelity to his Master, 
he must necessarily encounter. He 
perceives that he is sent, not to one 
particular rank or condition of men, 
but to all the guilty children of apos- 
tate Adam; that he is called to con- 
flict with passion, prejudice, and cor- 
ruption, under all the modifications and 
endless diversities that the frailness and 
inconstancy of fallen nature can pro- 
duce; that his message is (he same to 
the rich and the poor, the ignorant and 
the learned, the weak, the powerful, 
the foolish, and the wise. He per- 
ceives, too, that the consequences of 
his ministry find not their termination 
in the silent grave, but will pursue the 
immortal spirit through the countless 
ages of its future being; that time is 
the scanty period in which he is sum- 
moned to act; that eternity alone can 
measure the happiness or the woe that 
must follow his labours. With such 
views and convictions, who can won- 
der that the awful weight of sacred re- 
sponsibility should force from him the 
pathetic exclamation— Who is suffi- 
cient for these things ?” 

Had the great apostle of the Gentiles 
reason thus to exclaim? Had the re- 
nowned disciple of Gamaliel, who was 
made meet for his high vocation by the 
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immediate and miraculous impulses of 
the power of God, and called to it by 
a voice issuing from the everlasting 
throne; had he, who was blest with 
the noblest of mental endowments, and 
the richest of apostolic gifts —who was 
so mighty in labours, so magnanimous 
in sufferings, and so abundant in suc- 
cesses; had /e,in short, who was taken 
from the lofty eminence to which divine 
grace had raised him, and exalted to 
the third heavens, where, wrapt in the 
visions of the Almighty, he beheld 
those glories which mortal eye cannot 
scan, and heard those uwaspeakahle 
words which mortal tongue must not 
essay to utter; had such an one just 
reason to employ, in relation to his 
own insufliciency for the work of God, 
this awakening language of our teat? 
Surely, then, I shall not be considered 
as departing from the sentiments most 
appropriate to the present occasion, 
nor as guilty of an affected display of 
humility, while in view of the appalling 
difficulties of my ministry, I inquire 
with deep solicitude—* Who is suffi- 
cient for these things Fr” 

What minister of the Gospel does not 
feel the appropriateness of such an in- 
quiry, while contemplating the great- 
ness of his mission contrasted with his 
own insufficiency, and the awful and 
difficult churacter of his mission con- 
sidered in connexion with the people 
to whom he is sent? 

1. ‘Lhe difficulties of the ministry 
appear frum a consideration of the 
greainess of its objects viewed in rela- 
tion to the inadequacy of the instru- 
ments employed to eflect them. 

The causes which seem to render 
difficult among men, the due perform- 
ance of any official duty, chiefly de- 
pend upon the zmportance of that duty. 
The more ordinary avocations of life 
are assumed by alé with very little he- 
sitation, or dread of failure; from the 
fact, that such avocations involve con- 
sequences of a comparatively private 
and transient character; but, when an 
individual approaches a station of high 
and responsible trust, he ponders, (if 
he be a man of reflection) he ponders 
his steps, and proceeds with fearfulness 
and sell-distrust to the discharge of its 
momentous duties; as he feels that a 
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failure here would not confine its re- 
sults to himself alone—but sweeping 
far beyond the narrow circle of his own 
sublunary interests, might touch in its 
disastrous course the life and welfare 
of his fellow, or bear away the prospe- 
rity and the happiness of unborn mil- 
lions. 

The husbandman goes to his honest, 
unanxious labour, with a freedom and 
tranquillity of thought peculiarly nis 
own 3 for if he have strength to sow the 
seed and cultivate the earth, he trusts 
in the goodness of that gracious Being 
who has promised, “ that seed-time and 
harvest shall not fail,’ and he enter. 
tains no dread that any ruinous catas- 
trophe will arise from his own iinprue 
dence or unskilfulness. But with what 
different feelings and apprehensions 
does the faithful advocate enter upon 
the defence of suffering innocence, or 
the injured laws of his country? . Or 
the benevolent physician proceed to 
the chamber of sickness, and perhaps 
of death, when it is with a conscious- 
ness that upon his own judgment and 
skill may be suspended, not only the 
life of a fellow being, but also the hopes, 
and the fears, and the earthly expecta- 
tions of an extended circle of sorrowing 
friends! And as we advance a step 
higher to view the judicial and execu- 
tive offices of the land, we shall at 
once perceive how the difficulties of a 
public station increase around the indi- 
vidual who fills it, in proportion to the 
greatness and extent of his responsibi- 
lity. But if there be feartulness and 
solemnity attendant upon vocations that 
bear only upon the fleeting interests of 
time; if man should tremble for his in- 
sufficiency, as he goes forth to act, un- 
der the brief authority of man ; what, 
I would ask, should be the emotions of 
that individual who is entering the 
field of labour under the awful mandate 
of Jehovah ;—and with a perfect con- 
viction, that the consequences of his 
ministry, with regard to himself and to 
thousands, will exist and operate “ when 
the heavens and the earth shall be no 
more?” Indeed, my brethren, the du- 
ties of Christ’s ambassadors are fear- 
fully great! And there is almost in- 
finite difficulty in keeping the mind of 
a frail, finite being sufficiently elevated 
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properly to appreciate and to fulfil 
them The thoughts of the most pious 
and devoted minister are so divided and 
frammelled by their necessary con- 
nexion with things earthly and secular, 
as to require a constant struggle in or- 
der to -eep them ii a suitable degree 
alive to the vast concerns Of an im- 
mortal state! With so much around 
us calculated to detach our minds from 
that spiritual pursuit which should en- 
gross them, it is truly difficult to feel at 
all times that we are ambassadors for 
Carisi, placed betioven the Living and 
the deud, to assuage the wrath of an 
avenging God! 

Such, and the like impediments, are 
obtruded upon the path of ministerial 
duty by an engrossing world; but there 
are others incident to the very nature of 
the sacerdotal functions. 

It is by most persons supposed, that 
the sacred employments of a Gospel 
minister can liardly fail to exert the 
most happy influence upon his affec 
tions and life; that his condition af- 
fords peculiar facilities to advancement 
in personal holiness; that, encompassed 
as he is by the pure and refreshing 
atmosphere of religion, his spiritual 
health, if there be no radical defect, 
cannot be otherwise than sound and 
eminently vigorous! And indeed this 
ought to be the fact; and we feel the 
confession to be truly humiliating, that, 
without the most constant and active 
vigilance and prayer, it is not so; that, 
owing to a common infirmity in hu- 
man nature, we are peculiarly liable, 
from the very character of our employ- 
ments, to receive an injury to our 
souls :—liable, from our necessary inti- 
macy with holy things, to imbibe a spi- 
rit of familiarity that frequently dege- 
nerates into indifference, and thus 
proves highly prejudicial to those feel- 
ings of awe and of interest that must 
ever accompany a due performance of 
religious duty. Besides, as the voca- 
tion of a Gospel minister obliges him 
to be unremittingly engaged for the 
spiritual good of his fellow men, he is 
in imminent danger of becoming too 
regardless of his individual growth in 
gracc,—of suffering his thoughts to be 
so much engrossed with the interests of 
ethers, as seldom to revert to the state 
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of his own heart, and thus substituting 
the performance of public religious acts 
lor the important, the indispensable 
exercises of private pvayer and self- 
examination. Nothing can secure him 
against this danger, but the most 
guarded and wakeful posture of de- 
fence. Indeed, the ambassador of 
Christ here meets a difficulty of truly 
an alarming character, and it is the 
more so, as he is seldom apprized of 
its magnitude till sinking beneath its 
weight. 

The nature of the ministerial func- 
tions presents still other difficulties. 

If we were called in our ministry but 
to one class of duties, and if, to that 
one, we were at liberty to direct all our 
energy and concern, we might escape 
much of the embarrassment to which 
we are now subject. But earrovs and 
¢omplicated are our duties, and the dif- 
ficulty lies in not being able, under all 
circumstances, so to apportion our la- 
bours as to give to each duty its appro- 
priate share of our attention. There 
are the ordinary servievs of the house 
of God, instruction of the younger 
members of our flock, attention to the 
sick, the dying, and the pour, anda 
general intercourse among the people 
of our charge, all which claim, and (if 
we be faithful) must receive a portion 
of our labours. But it is not an easy 
thing so to pursue these involved and 
various duties as not to betray a pare 
tiality for on, to the too great dis- 
couragement of another. 

The minister of Christ, if he study 
to show himself approved unto God, @ 
workman that needeth not to be ashum- 
ed, rightly dividing the word of truth, 
must not fail to apply himsel! assidu- 
ously to the attainment of both divine 
and human knowledge: as such failure 
can only be followed by the ultimate 
dissatisfaction of all intelligent hearers. 
For should he be guilty of it, his pro- 
ductions from the pulpit must soon be- 
come empty, vapid, and unprofitable, 
While, on the other hand, there is great 
danger of his becoming tuo much ene 
grossed by the cold pursuits of literae 
ture, and too much immured within 
the walls of a study. To minds accus- 
tomed to investigate, books present an 
almost irresistible charm. Men of let- 
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ters frequently contract a kind of 
mania for study and seclusion, that 
in a little time amounts to an ab- 
solute mental disease :—and this has 
ofienest happened where there has 
been seriousness of disposition, and a 
disgust with the follies and vices of the 
world. The Gospel minister, there- 
fore, must guard againsta spirit which, 
when too much indulged, leads to such 
unhappy results, and to the influence 
of which he is very peculiarly exposed. 
He goes into the world, and as he there 
witnesses the noise, and strife, and con 
tention of its busy votaries, he is dis- 
gusted, and desires te flee from such 
scenes, and to gain relief within the 
silent precincts of a study, and in the 
enjoyment of a certain ** mild deli- 
rium” of thought, admirably called by 
a great moralist “the invisible riot of 
the mind, that secret prodigality of 
being, secure from detection and fear- 
less of reproach.” But this he must 
not do; he must not confine himself to 
his closet. True, he must read and 
think, but he must likewise act. His life 
should be eminently a practical one; 
otherwise it will be in a great degree 
useless. He must mingle with his 
flock ; acquaint himself with their di- 
versified wants, and be much in prayer 
for their salvation; or his preaching 
will become merely theoretical and ir- 
relative. He may please the fancy, but 
he will not touch and warm the heart. 
His discourses may excite transient 
emotions of delight, but they will not 
penctrate the inmost soul, and leave 
deep and salutary impressions. He 
may be the favourite of al/, and finally 
prove not a savour of life unto any. 
He may stand jorth the object of gene- 
ral admiration, but he will stand like a 
palace of ice in the regions of the north, 
“the work of vanity,” brilliant with 
artificial lustre, but cold and desolate, 
and soon to disappear without leaving 
a trace of its existence. 

From this partial view of the 
weakness, and the many infirmities of 
our nature, and of the greatness and 
diversified character of our vocation, 
you may perceive something, Chris- 
tian brethren, of the danger and the 
difficulty to which we are exposed. 
Great indeed must be the deficiencies of 
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that Gospel minister, who does not en- 
ter with the deepest feeling into the 
sentiment of the apostle, when, with 
such concern, he inquires—* Who is 
sufficient for these things ?” 

HH. These difficulties of our ministry 
greatly increase upon us as we proceed 
to consider them in their relation to the 
people to whom we are sent. 

The sacred truths we are commis- 
sioned to promulgate are usualiy un- 
welcome to a great proportion of our 
hearers. Who of you, brethren, are 
willing cheerfully to receive from us 
that unfavourable and humiliatig ace 
count of yourselves, as fallen creatures, 
which we are alone warranted in giv- 
ing? What impenitent, careless sin- 
ner, is willing to be told that he sleeps 
on the verge of woe? What unre- 
newed man, that he is at enmity with 
God? What hypocrite is ready to be 
stript of his mask, and to be placed be- 
fore the world in his real character? 
Which of the votaries of sense is pre- 
pared to believe that he is pursuing 
the visions of a diseased and infatuated 
mind, and that his career of worldli- 
ness is awlully perilous to his ever- 
lasting wellbeing? Which of the proud 
sons of wealth or of ambition are wil- 
ling to admit, that in order to their sal- 
vation, they must bow as low, at the 
footstool of Jesus, as the humblest child 
of poverty; and that all their mighty 
distinctions here will prove, in relation 
to eternity, lighter than the small dust 
of the balance; and that sin has the 
same atrocity, in the eye of an imma- 
culate God, whether it be practised in 
the thoughtless circles of fashionable 
impenitence, or in the debased and 
disgraceful scenes of riotous vice ? 
Who, that is at ease in his possessions, 
is prepared to be directed in his con- 
templations to the mansions of suffer- 
ing and woe, and to be assured that his 
own habitation may soon be like them? 
Who, that is now pursuing the frivoli- 
ties of youth, just entering upon the 
opening scenes of life, will readily sub- 
mit to have his thoughts familiarized 
with death, and with the scenes of 
dread reality beyond the grave? In 
fine, which of the impenitent and un- 
holy, in our congregations, are prepared 
to listen with suitable feelings of in- 
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terest to the solemn, the unequivocal 
declarations of Scripture—* Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish 57 
for without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord ;”? “he that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life, but he that 
believeth not the Son, shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on 
him ;” “ God will render to every man 
according to his deeds: to them who by 
patient continuance in welldoing seek 
for glory, and honour, and immorta- 
litv, eternal life; but unto them that 
are contentious, and do ret obey the 
trath, but obey unrighteousness, indig- 
natew and wrath.” Here, then, is the 
ground of our discouragement. We 
are commanded to teach you the cor- 
ruption of your nature; the necessity 
of repentauce, of faith, and of self-de- 
nying obedience; the utter vanity and 
fleviness of things temporal ; the awful- 
hess of death, of judgment, ard ef eter- 
nity. But these subjects are disagree- 
able to the feelings, the prejudices, and 
pursuits of a vast majority of you. Not- 
withstanding, we must not deviate from 
the strait line of duty. We have re- 
ceived our message, and must deliver 
it, “ whether you will hear, or whether 
you will forbear.” And we raust do it 
with uncompromising fidelity. We 
must do it, though at the hazard of 
incurring your displeasure; for our 
message has regard, not so much to 
your present feelings, as your eternal 
hopes. 

Upon this point, -however, I wave 
for the present further remark; and 
proceed to notice another impediment 
to the success of our ministry, arising 
from the difficult, and delicate task of 
properly administering the discipline of 
the church. 

The ambassador of Christ is com- 
missioned, not only to teach and pre- 
monish, but likewise to rebuke with 
meckness and patience. He is placed 
on the walis of the spiritual Zion, not 
only to drive the enemy from its gates, 
but likewise to defend its altars from 
the polluting touch of the profane. 
This duty is urged, upon him both by 
the word of God, and the requisitions 
of his church; and nothing perhaps is 
calculated to inflict a more serious in- 
iury upon the interests of that church 
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than want of fidelity heres; for let this 
be apparent, piety is wounded, and 
iniquity scoffs and triumphs. But how- 
ever imperious .or important may be 
this duty, it is one of very difficult per- 
formance; one which demands, perhaps 
more than any other, that we possess the 
mind of Christ, possess the wisdom of 
the serpent, and the harmlessness of the 
dove. For, amid the evils and miseries 
of the fall, that surely is not the least, 
which is evinced in our impatience un- 
der restraint, and our disinclination to 
reproof; in that proud, refractory spi- 


rit, which so often explodes, at the 


slightest touch of authority, and spurns 
in its rage the gentlest application of 
salutary discipline. It was this ruinous, 
this mistaken feeling of independence, 
that led the first human pair to rebel- 
lion ; and it is the same which now 
prompts the ungodly to tread beneath 
their feet the high commands of Jeho- 
vali. It is this spirit, brethren, that the 
minister of Christ is called to encounter 
in that part of his duty which requires 
him to counsel, admonish, and reprove. 
How difficult the task! How difficult 
to attain that perfect control of self, 
that rare, but noble temper of meek- 
ness, forbearance, and love, which can 
alone insure success in the application 
of reproof. Alas! who is sufficient 
Sor these things ? 

Another difficulty arises from the di- 
versity of views and feelings that must, 
to acertain degree, prevail in every 
congregation. The differences to which 
[allude are such as usually relate to 
some private disagreement, or to some 
clashing of religious sentiment. In 
either case, they tend to raise walls of 
partition between members of the same 
ccmmunion, and to place the minister 
of the Gospel in an attitude at once dis- 
agreeable and embarrassing—as cach 
party is desirous of receiving his coun- 
tenance, and of identifying him in some 
measure with its own interests and 
views. What prudence and circum- 
spection is here requisite! How truly 
difficult the part of a peace-maker ! 
Yet this is the character for which 
every minister of the religion of Jesus 
should most assiduously strive, and in 
the attainment of which there is the 
highest reward — Blessed are the peace- 
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makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God. 

Another difficulty arises from the 
diversity of opinion. prevalent among 
those whe, coll themselves Christions. 
While the minister of our church, in 
the presence of God, and at his holy 
altar, promises fo drive away from the 
church, all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines contrary to God’s word; he, at 
the same time, declares, that he wil] act 

Sorward, as much as in him lies, quict- 
ness, peace, and live, among all Chris- 
tian people.* The fulfilment of this 
sacred duty is at all times most diffi- 
cult. It is so in an age of bigotry and 
intolerance ; when the arm of venge- 
ance and extermination is raised against 
any who may dissent from the domi- 
nant party. It is so in a peculiar de- 
gree, when the advocate for distinctire 
principles is sugmatized asa fierce and 
narrow-minded bigot; when those who 
contend earnestly, but meekly for the 
Faith once delivered to the saints, are 


looked upon as rending the bond of 


universal charity, and as dissipating 
those energies which ought to be aimed, 
with united power, against the prince 
of darkness. It is difficult for the mi- 
nister of Christ, at such a period, to 
maintain with firmness and constancy 
the doctrines and institutions of the 
Gospel, as received by his communion, 
without incurring the charge ‘of disre- 
garding that part of his solemn vow, 
to promote, by every lawful means, 
quietness, peace, and love’? Still 
these duties must go hand in haunt. 
The faith and order of the church 
must be preserved; and, at the same 
time, be preserved without giving just 
ground of offence to any Christian com- 
munity. The minister of Christ (if he 
would be faithful) must not shun, boldly 
and unreservedly, fo declare what he 


conceives, to be the whole counsel of 


God. But he must do it, not as the ad- 
vocate of a party, but as the conscien- 
tious and devoted ambassador of the 
Prince of Peace; do it without forget- 
ting his own liability to err; without 
sacrificing that charity which suffereth 
long und is kind, which rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 





* Office for ordaining priests. 
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truth; do it, not to triumph over an 
adversary, but to save the sinner. 
Even then he mast often be content to 
receive from a guilty and criminating 
world the cheerless reward of censure 
and misconstruction ! 

Brethren—I crave your indulgence 
while [close with a brief notice of a 
difficulty in our ministry whieh, more 
than any other, is attegded with anxiety 
and apprehension. [tis that which we 
meet at the bed of death; summoned 
to the dying apartment of our parishi- 
oners3; tu those for whose salvation we 
have prayed and laboured without 
ceasing; to one, perhaps, who has witn- 
stood our most pressing overtures of 
mercy, and is now on the verge of a 
dark and endless futurity, without hope, 
and withont sensibility ; or to another, 
who, having relied for salvation upon 
a compliance with the mere decencies 
of religion, has, for the first time, open- 
ed his eyes upon his guilt and misery, 
upon the frailness of the hypoerite’s 
hope; :nd is now, from the very vor- 
ders of the grave, crying out, in all the 
wildness of frenzy. an‘ beseeching us to 
stay the wrath of the Avenger; or to 
another still, who, merged in the dark- 
ness of despair, insists that his eternal 
torments are already beguh! QO! it is 
then that we feel how awfully difficult 
are the duties of our ministry. Alas ! 
& Whois sufficient for these things ?” 

With such difficulties in view, Chris- 
tian brethren, what minister of Jesus 
can proceed without trembling? With 
such difficulties in view, God of mercy, 
who can go forward without the light 
of thy countenance, and the strength 
of thy grace?  O Lord, in thee have 
J trusted, let me never be confounded !” 


—__=__ 





For the Christian Journal. 
General Protestant Episcopal Sunday 
School Union, 

Tue Christian Observer for Decem- 
ber last, among an unusual number of 
notices relating to the religious affairs 
of the United States, contains the fol- 
lowing, which we transfer to our pages 
as a gratifying proof of the light in 
which the promising institution in ques- 


tion is regarded by our brethren in 
England. 
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* United States’ Episcopal Sunday School 
** Union. 


4* We feel much pleasure in announcing 
the formation of this institution, which we 
doubt not will prove, by the blessing of 
God, of great spiritual utility among our 
transailantic Episcopslian brethren The 
m mbers of the Anglo-American church 
have .ong taken a warm interest in the es- 
tabtishment of parish Sunday schools, ‘but 
hitherto without due efficiency or concen- 
tration. They will now be united in one 
common bond, and be able to procure 
bo»ks and tracts, not only at a trifling 
cosi, but of such a character as they may 
consider adapted to their own principles. 
Hitherto, it 1s stated, that some difficulty 
hus casted on this subject; for even many 
of our best religious tracts, written by 
Engiish clergymen, are greatly altered by 
the committees of revision who prepare 
them tor the American press. Even our 
revered and vow s.inted triend, Mr. Leigh 
Rich.mond’s justly popular D.iryman’s 
D.ughter, has, we understand, undergone 
this process, so as to have altogether lost 
its characteristics «s a Church-of-England 
tract. Another publication, giving «n ac- 
countof some villagers attending church 
on Sunday with their Prayer Books in their 
hands, and of the beneficial effects upon a 
poor man of a tract written by a clergy- 
man, procured by the curate of the parish, 
and put into his hands by the clerk, is de- 
nud-d, at a stroke, of the church and the 
clergyman, the clerk and the curate; the 
man receives the tract from some person 
belonging to a * Sabbath schoo},’ the 
§ Peayer Books’ are converted into * Psalm 
Books,’ and the whole machinery of the 
tale loses every vestie of its original epis- 
cop:l relation —ihe conductors of the 
New Sunday School Union ure certainly 
justified in selecting or composing tracts 
adapted to their own principles, or restor- 
ing others which have been wrested from 
them; w: only exhort them to beware 
tht they do not oppose ‘ sectarianism’ ina 
sectarian spirit. Vhe episcopal church in 
the United States must win its way to the 
pubiic regard; not by lofty assumptions, 
which will only be ridiculed and despised, 
but by true piety, and prudence, and the 
meekness of wisdom, and the patience of 
hope. Among other instruments of benefit, 
the project fom instructing its own juven- 
ile mempers, «nd all who can be induced 
to avail themselves of the same privilege, 
by means of a Sunday School Union, is 
highly importznt, and we trust will insure 
the general concurrence of the friends of 
the episcopal church. At the very com- 
mencement of the plan, sixty-two schools, 
from thirteen states, containing more 
than eight thousand children, and super- 
intended by six hundred teachers, (mostly, 
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we believe, gratuitous"), had connected 
themselves with the * Union”’” 


It will be perceived that the writer 
of this notice seems to entertain some 
darkling apprehension of the preva- 
lence of a “ sectarian spirit.” Now, in 
the sense which, from our knowledge 
of the established principles of the 
Christian Observer, we are led to pre- 
sume that its editors would attach to 
those terms, we confidently trust that 
our Union will never either cherish or 
display a particle of * sectarian spirit.” 
If there is a situation in which bigotry 
and a spirit of hostility to men of dif- 
ferent opinions and principles can be 
roore odious and destructive than in 
any other, itis in the government of 
institutions for the formation of the 
character of youth, and more especially 
ia the conduct of schools to which the 
day of peace and rest is to be devoted. 
But if by “sectarian spirit” we are to 
understand a decided purpose to set 
forth fully and in its due importance, 
and to inculeate sedulously and exclu- 
sively, the system of doctrine and dis- 
cipline maintained by the church to 
which we belong, then we hesitate not 
to express our ardent desire and prayer 
to God, that such may ever be the spi- 
rit of the Protestant Episcopal Sunday 
School Union. Sectarian, in the evil 
sense of the term, it is not, we trust it 
will not be. But Episcopalis its name; 
and when the character of its proceed- 
ings shall have changed one single 
shade from strictly Episcopalian, it 
will have deviated in the same propor- 
tion from its only honest and upright 
course, and from its duty to the church 
by which it has been originated and 
fostered, and to the oracles of God, 
which, next to the authorized ministry, 
are committed to its trust. 

“The Episcopal} Church in the 
United States,” says the Observer, 
* must win its way to the public re- 
gard, not by lofty assumptions, which 
will only be ridiculed and despised, but 
by true piety, and prudence, and the 





* Our readers need not be informed, that 
the qualifying reservation in this clanse was 
unnecessary. Our church, and, we believe, our 
country, knows no Sunday school teachers of 
any other character.—Ed, C. J. 
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meekness of wisdom, and the patience 
of hope.” We have cause to bless 
God that the Episcopal Church in the 
United States has not yet “to win its 
way to the public regard.” If there is 
a denomination of Christians which 
stands already high in that regard —in 
the confidence and respect of the think- 
ing public of our country—it is—we 
say it fearlessly, but not, we trust, in 
the spirit of pride or boasting—the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. And 
why? Because, at the same time that 
it has, to the letter, followed the judi- 
cious and kind advice of our English 
brethren, it has also never abased itself 
to truckle for popularity by giving up 
the peculiar claims which it derives 
from the plain word of God, the uni- 
versal practice and opinion of the 
church in its best and purest ages, and 
the free suffrage of the wisest and best 
of every age. The question how far 
these claims ought to be advanced and 
defended, will of course, if brought into 
play at all, be but very slightly con- 
nected with the management of our 
General Union. It will teach the in- 
fant mind in the first place the grand 
truths of Christianity, “ the corruption 
of human nature, the gratuitous offer 
of salvation through the merits of Christ 
alone, the necessity of daily renewal 
by that Spirit which helpeth our infir- 
mities, the obligations to personal holi- 
ness of heart and action,” and the ne- 
cessity and efficacy of that faith ina 
crucified Redeemer, which worketh by 
love. Neat, it will point the young 
aspirant for salvation to the only autho- 
rized channel through which it may be 
expected, connexion with the body of 
which Christ himself is the head, the 
branches of the church universal are 
the members. Of this it will teach 
him, that he is to be a living member, 
“ holding” by the bond of faith, and 
the covenant tie of the means of grace, 
duly administered and rightly received, 
* the Head, from which all the body 
by joints and bands having nourish- 
ment ministered, and knit together, 
increaseth with the increase of God.” 
That he may be able to give, to himself 
or others, “a reason of the hope that 
is in him,” he will be instructed, as far 
as his capacity will admit, in the claims 
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which the church in which he is bringing 
up has to be considered as a member 
of the body of Christ—a branch of his 
universal church, That he may join 
with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also, in her public services, he 
will be instructed in the use, design, and 
fitness of her offices, and with a view 
to his preparation for bearing a part in 
them, but far more for the purpose of 
imbuing him with the true Christian 
principles of faith and holiness which 
they contain, will be rendered as inti- 
mately as possible acquainted with 
their contents. 

Such, in our humble opinion, is the 
course to be pursued by our General 
Union. These things it will be its 
duty to inculcate, and more than these 
we do not conceive to come within its 
province. Whether such a course will 
be considered by any as © lofty assump- 
tion,” we know not: but of this we are 
quite sure, that none can be better cal- 
culated to cherish and to spread, in 
“the meekness of wisdom,” “ true 
piety” and the great ‘ mystery of god- 
liness.” 





For the Christian Journai. 
Convention of South-Carolina. 

Tre 40th annual conventien of the 
diocese of South-Carolina, the printed 
journal of whose proceedings has just 
come to our hands, was held in St. 
Michael’s church, Charleston, on the 
13th, 14th,and | 5th days of February, 
1828. There were present the Right 
Rev. Bishop Bowen, and 18 clerical 
and 24 lay delegates. Morning prayer 
was read by the Rev. Francis H. Rut- 
ledge, rector of St. Thomas and St. 
Denis ; and a discourse was delivered 
by the Rev. Patrick H. Folker, rector 
of Trinity church, Columbia. The sa- 
crament of the Lord’s supper was ad- 
ministered by the bishop. The Rev. 
Dr. Dalcho was unanimously re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. 

Christ church, Greeneville, was ad- 
mitted into union with the convention 
of the diocese; and the Right Rev. 
Bishop Bowen delivered his address, 
which was inserted at p. 120—126 of 
our last number. 

A communication from the secreta- 
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ries of the house of bishops, and of the 
house of clerical and lay deputies, in 
relation to proposed alterations in the 
liturgy,* and in the constitution of the 
church in the United States, was laid 
before the convention, and, together 
with so much of Bishop Bowen’s ad- 
dress as related to the same subject, re- 
ferred toa commitiee, who subsequently 
reported resolutions respecting the 
same, the consideration of which reso- 
lutions was postponed until the next 
convention. 

The resolutiont offered by Mr. C. 
C. Pinckney at the last convention, and 
inserted on the pages of its journal for 
the consideration of the present one, 
was called up, and unanimously passed 
in the words following, viz. 

* Resolved by this convention, That 
it be recommended to the vestries of 
all churches in this diocese to dis- 
courage, and, if possible, interdict, the 
use of the churches under their care 
for all unhallowed, worldly, and com- 
mon purposes,” 

On motion, the president appointed 
the following gentlemen the standing 
committee :— The Rev. Christopher E. 
Gadsden, D. D., the Rev. Paul T. Ger- 
vais, the Rev. Frederick Dalcho, M. 
D., the Rev. Allston Gibbes, the Rev, 
Christian Hanckell; David Alexander, 
Keating Simons, Robert J. Turnbull, 
Thomas Lowndes, Samuel Wragg. 

And also on motion, the president 
appointed the following gentlemen de- 
legates to the next General Conven- 
tion: —The Rev. Christopher E. Gads- 
den, D. D., the Rev. Allston Gibbes, 
the Rev. Paul T. Gervais, the Rev. 
Christian Hanckell ; William Heyward, 
the Hon. William Drayton, Thomas 
Lowndes, Charles C. Pinckney. 

The committee on the General Theo- 
logical Seminary reported the receipt 
of $542 towards the building fund of 
that institution. 

The funds of the Bishop Bowen 
Scholarship were reported to amount 
to $1,340. And the funds of the Bi- 
shop Dehon Scholarship were stated at 
$3,830 115 out of which $540 had 
been paid to the beneficiary for three 





* See Christian Journal, vol. x. p. 385. 
+ See Christian Journal, vol. xi. p. 133. 
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years’ expenses at the General Theolo- 
gical seminary. 

The bishop’s permanent fund was 
reported to amount at cost to $9,440 
30. 

The parochial reports that were re- 
ceived furnish the following aggregate. 
From some of the parishes, however, 
no reports were handed in. 

Baptisms (white adults 10, coloured 
adults 43, white children 200, coloured 
children 53) 306—Marriages (white 
persons 92, coloured persons 34) 126 
— Burials (white persons 152, coloured 
persons19) i71--Communicants (white 
persons 1,443, coloured persons 440) 
1,883—-Non-communicants (white pers 
sons 2,387, coloured persons 260) 
2,647—Sunday school, ( white teachers 
101, white scholars 706, coloured 
scholars 211) 1,018—Families (white 
persons 1,276, coloured persons 21) 
1,297—Confirmed by the bishop (71 
white persons, and 4 coloured persons) 
75—White children catechised 523, 
coloured children 58—White children 
under 14 years of age 1,635. The 
white communicants being 1,443, the 
non-communicants 2,387, and the chil- 
dren under 14 years of age being 1,635, 
makes a total of 5,465. 

In many of the churches Sunday 
schools are in successful operation. 
The “System of Instruction” recom- 
mended by the General Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday School Union has 
been adopted, and will be gradually in- 
troduced into the schools. 

The report from St. Philip’s parish 
states, that the “ Gregorie Society,” 
(composed of ladies who meet weekly, 
and give the proceeds of their fancy 
work to missionary purposes,) have 
contributed to the funds of the “ So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Chris- 
tianity, $150. Other reports make 
very favourable representations; and, 
on the whole, we notice with much sa- 
tisfaction a progressive state of im- 
provement in the church throughout 
the diocese. 

The next annual convention is to be 
held on the third Wednesday in Fe- 
bruary, 1829. 

The church in this diocese consists 
of the bishop, 26 priests, 5 deacons, 
and 42 congregations. 
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Extracts from Humphrey’s History of 
the Socwty (in England) for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts. 

“J shall, therefore, give a summary 
view of the particular state of each co- 
lony when the society engaged in this 
work, beginning with the most southern 
colony on the continent: this is South- 
Carolina, extending in length on the 
sea-coast 300 miles, and into the main 
land near 2U0 miles. It was granted by 
patent from the crown in the year 1603, 
and settled soon after, containing in the 
year 1701, above 7,00U persons, be- 
sides Negroes and Indians, and was 
divided into several parishes and 
towns. Yet, though peopled at its first 
settlement with the natives of these 
kingdoms, there was, until the year 
1701, no minister of the church of 
England resident in this colony; though 
great numbers of the inhabitants were 
very desirous of having ministers of 
the church of England ; and with very 
few teachers of any other kind; nei- 
ther had they any schools for the edu- 
cation of their children. 

“ The next colony, North-Carolina, 
extending on the sea-coast above 100 
miles, and into the land about 100, was 
divided into several townships, and 
peopled from England. It contained 
above 5,000 inhabitants, besides Ne- 
groes and Indians, in the year 17U1, 
all living without any form of divine 
worship publicly performed, and with- 
out schools for the education of their 
children in the elements of learning 
and principles of religion. 

“In the year 1703, Mr. Henderson 
Walker, a gentleman of that country, 
describes the state of it thus to the bi- 
shop of London: ‘We have been settled 
near these 50 years in this place, and L 
may justly say, most part of 21 years on 
my own knowledge without any minis- 
ter of the church of England, and before 
that time, according to all that appears 
to me, much worse ; George Fox, some 
years ago, came into these parts, and 
by a strange infatuation did infuse his 
Quaker principles into some small 
number of people,’ 


Reminiscences—No. III. 
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« Nay, in the year 1712, Mr. Gale, 
a gentleman of figure in that country, 
wrote to England to his father: ¢ That 
since he had been an inhabitant of that 
country, which was about e ght years, 
religion contitued in a very low ebb, 
and the little stock the settlers had car- 
ried over with them, was in danger of 
being totally tost, without speedy éare 
of sending ministers ‘Fhe country had 
been, ever since it was settled by the 
English, without a minister residing, 
and all the children under 1S years of 
age (from the time the last minister 
was there) continued unbaptized, many 
of which had been cut off in a massacre 
committed by the Tuscarow Indians ? 
This account was by that ventleman’s 
father here delivered to the archbishop 
of York, (Dr. Sharpe. ) 

“The next colony, Virginia, the 
most ancient of all in America, was in 
a much better condition; this had not 
only the advantage of being planted 
first, but also of being settled by a cor- 
poration or company of noblemen and 
merchants in London, who acted with 
a more public spirit and purse than the 
few proprietaries and adventurers in 
the other plantations could: the first 
settlers here were for the most part 
members of the church of England, and 
as soon as the colony was established 
beyond the fear of common calamities, 
they began to provide for their souls as 
Christians, as well as to take care of 
their temporal concerns as merchants 5 
accordingly, in the year 1712, the 
whole country was laid out into 49 pa- 
rishes or townships, and an act of as- 
sembly made, fixing a salary upon the 
minister of each parish. A church was 
built of timber, brick, or stone, in each 
parish, and many other chapels of ease, 
all decently adorned for the celebration 
of public divine service. For some 
years at first, they wanted a great 
many ministers for vacant places; but 
have, since Dr. Bray’s being appointed 
commissary there, had church matters 
put in a more orderly method. A re- 
gular clergy, with the advantages of 
some parochial libraries, hath been es- 
tablished, and many schools have been 
erected for the education of their chil- 
dren. The society therefore did main- 
tain no ministers in Virginia, as think- 
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ing the people able to make a sufficient 
provision for their support themselves, 
though they have on some occasions 
made gratuities to clergymen there. 

“ The next colony, Maryland, a spa- 
cious country, and like Virginia, per- 
haps the best watered of any in the 
world, abounds with numerous commo- 
dious harbours. The first settlement 
made here was in the year 1633, con- 
sisting of about 200 English, the chief 
of which were gentlemen of good fami 
lies. By the good conduct of the first 
governors, the colony grew up and 
flourished soon, and religion now is 
pretty well established among them. 
Churches are built, and there is an an- 
nual stipend allowed each minister by 
a perpetual law; which is more or less 
according to the number of taxables in 
each parish, and is levied by the sheriff 
among other public revenues: yet not- 
withstanding these advantages, no 
where else to be found in the English 
America, except Virginia, they wanted 
several more clergymen for their pa- 
rishes ; but since the beginning of the 
late Governor Nicholson’s time, the 
face of affairs is much mended, and the 
churches are now crowded with per- 
sons duly attending divine service ; the 
number of Papists who went over there 
hath decreased, Quakerism hath lost 
ground, and true religion made con- 
siderable advances. The society have 
sent no missionaries hither, though this 
colony required a large number of 
clergymen ; because there hath hitherto 
been aloud and urgent call for all their 
fund could give by the following colo- 
nies, which were, until supplied by the 
society, entirely destitute ofa ministry. 

Pennsylvania is the first of these, 
a large country, extending above 120 
miles in length, and in some parts of a 
great breadth; settled first by some 
Dutch and Swedes; the Dutch planta- 
tion fixed on the freshes of the river 
Delaware. The Fins, or some inhabit- 
ants of Finland, composed the Swedish 
colony; the Swedes applied themselves 
to husbandry, the Dutch to trade; the 
latter grew soon too powerful for the 
former; and though the king of Swe- 
den appointed formerly a governor 
here to protect his — yet, in the 
year 1655, the Swedish governor, John 

Vor. XI. 
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Rizeing, made a formal surrender of 
the country to the Dutch governor. 
But the English fleet, in the year 1664, 
having obliged New-Amsterdam, now 
called New-York, to surrender, and the 
English also making themselves mas- 
ters of the adjoining plantations on the 
continent, both parties in this country, 
the Dutch aud Swedes, peaceably sub- 
mitted to the English. Mr. Penn, the 
proprietary, who had the grant of this 
country, called it from his own name, 
Pennsylvania. ‘There were but few 
English in this colony before this gen- 
tleman carried over a considerable 
body of adventurers, about 2,':00 per- 
sons, all Quakers, who were more rea- 
dily disposed to venture with him, as 
being reputed the head of that sect of 
people in England. 

“This spacious ‘country was thus 
settled by people of several nations, 
and of various opinions in religion ; 
the Dutch were Calvinists, the Swedes, 
Lutherans, the main body of the Eng- 
lish, Quakers: but a few years alter 
the Quakers settled here, persons of 
several other persuasions in religion 
came over, and some members of the 
church of England. The Quakers also 
divided among themselves, on account 
of some different sentiments in religion, 
and set up separate meetings. The 
other inhabitants followed each what 
was good in his own eyes. The public 
worship of God was generally neglect- 
ed, and the whole people lived without 
the instituted means of grace and sal- 
vation; though a great body of men, 
amounting now to near 10,000 per- 
sons, settled in several commodious 
towns for trade and husbandry. But 
they have since approved themselves a 
worthy and industrious people, and 
have of late years, since the church of 
England worship hath been set up 
among them, by voluntary contribu- 
tions, built several churches, erected 
schools, reformed their lives and man- 
ners, and made considerable improve- 
ments in trade, husbandry, and indus- 
try of all kinds. 

“ The next colony is New-York go- 
vernment, formerly called Nova-Belgia, 
or New-Netherlands, because first set- 
tled by the Dutch; the soil is said to 
be exceeding fruitful, and the climate 
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the most healthy of all the British 
America. The first bounds of this 
country, when possessed by the Dutch, 
were Maryland on the south, the main 
land as far as it could be discovered 
westward, the great river Canada 
northward, and New-England east- 
ward The East and West-Jersies 
were afterwards taken out of it, and 
given to under proprietaries, by the 
duke of York, who had the grant of the 
whole. The Jersies were first settled 
by Swedes and some Dutch, afterwards 
by English inhabitants; however, as 
New-York and the Jersies are now un- 
der one governor, the reader may con- 
sider them as one country, extending 
near 400 miles in length on the sea- 
cvast, and in breadth 120. A very 
spacious country, enriched with two 
noble streams, the Hudson and Dela- 
ware rivers, running several hundred 
miles, and navigable up above a hun- 
dred into the main land by ships of 
great burden, and beth ialling into the 
sea, with commodious harbours. I 
must not omit mentioning here Long- 
Island, a considerable branch of this 
government. It is situated opposite to 
the New-York coast, an island above 
100 miles long, and about 12 broad, 
first settled by the Dutch, and after- 
waids by some English from New- 
England, now a populous country, ex- 
ceedingly fruitful, having on the east 
part ten English towns, who were com- 
puted to have above 800 families in the 
year 1701, and on the west part nine 
Dutch towns, reckoned to contain 
above 500 families. The people were 
of various sects and denominations, 
chiefly independents and Quakers, 
who had removed from New-England, 
together with many others not protess- 
ing any sort of religion. 

“The whole body of this govern- 
ment, Long-Island, Staten-Island, the 
counties on the continent, and both the 
Jersies, had no public worship duly 
settled; a great variety of sentiments 
and schemes in religion obtained every 
where, and the Dutch who remained 
there under the English government 
lived in the most orderly and Chris- 
tian manner, [shall give a description 
of ithe sei gious state of this country in 
the words of an excellent person, Col. 
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Heathcote, a gentleman who had a 


considerable fortune there. He wrote 
thus to the society in 1704— Being 
favoured with this opportunity, 1 can- 
not omit giving you the state of this 
country, in relation to the church, and 
shall begin the history thereof from 
the time I first came among them, 
which was about twelve years ago. I 
found it the most rude and heathenish 
country Lever saw in my whole life 
which called themselves Christians, 
there being not so much as the least 
marks or footsteps of religion of any 
sort. Sundays were only times set 
apart by them for all manner of vain 
sports and lewd diversions, and they 
were grown to such a degree of rude- 
ness, that it was intolerable. 1 having 
then the command of the militia, sent 
an order to all the captains, requiring 
them to call their men under arms, and 
to acquaint them, that in case they 
would not in every town agree among 
themselves to appoint readers, and to 
pass the Sabbath in the best manner 
they could, till such times as they could 
be better provided, that the captains 
should every Sunday call their compa- 
nies under arms, and spend the day in 
exercise; whereupon it was unani- 
mously agreed on through the county, 
to make choice of readers; which they 
accordingly did, and continued in those 
methods for some time.’ This descrip- 
tion, given by that worthy person, who 
proved afterwards highly instrumental 
in settling religion both here and in the 
neighbouring countries, was confirmed 
by many accounts from other hands. 

The reader will, in the sequel of this 
piece, have the pleasure to see the face 
of things in this colony exceedingly 
changed for the better; and that since 
the society have sent missionaries 
hither, the inhabitants have thrown off 
all their former rudeness, and become 
a religious, sober, and polite people, 
and, as traders to New-York assure us, 
resemble the English very much in 
their open behaviour and frank since- 
rity of spirit. 

“ The next colony is New-England, 
almost deserving that noble name, so 
mightily hath it increased, and from a 
small settlement at first, is now become 
a very populous and flourishing govern- 
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ment. The capital city, Boston, is a 
place of great trade and wealth, and by 
much the largest of any in the English 
empire in America, and not exceeded 
but by few cities, perhaps two or three, 
in all the American world. It is fu- 
reign to the purpose of this treatise to 
describe its ancient division into four 
great districts or governments; the 
whole country, New-England, extends 
above 400 miles on the sea-coast, and 
near 200 miles inte the main land west- 
ward, in some places. This colony was 
first settled in the year 1620, by Pro- 
testant dissenters of many denomina- 
tions, but chiefly Independents, Brown- 
ists, and Presbyterians. ‘They did at 
their first settling contend with, and 
by their great constancy, at last sur- 
mount exceeding difficulties ; and have, 
through their industry, raised a plenti- 
ful and delightful country out of a bar- 
ren and waste wilderness: it cught to 
be owned, to the just honour of this 
people, that the first settlers who left 
their native country, England, appear 
to have done it out of a true principle 
of conscience, however erroneous As 
soon as they had fixed the civil magis- 
tracy, they did establish a public wor- 
ship of Ged; and suitable to this pru- 
dent, as well as religious procedure, the 
célony throve apace, and hath now far 
outstripped ali the others. But when 
the Independents found themselves 
fixed in power, they began to exact a 


rigid conformity to their manner of 


worship. Men of all persusions but 
their own were styled opprobriously 
sectaries, and though they had declared 
at first for moderation, and a general 
liberty of conscience, they sotwith- 
standing banished and drove out of the 
country the Quakers, the Antinomian, 
and Familistical parties. However, 
there are many circumstances which 
alleviate and soften some particulars 
which might seem rigorous in their ad- 
ministration. New-England was at the 
beginning harrissed with various sec- 
taries, who, under the umbrage of li- 
berty of conscience, took a great ticen- 
tiousness in all religious and civil mat- 
ters. Ishall mention a few of the 
chief from their own historians. ‘* The 
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Antinomians, who deny the moral law 
of God to be the rule of Christ to walk 
by in the obedience of faith, The Fa- 
milists, who reject the sure written 
word of God, and teach men to depend 
upon new and rare revelations for the 
knowledge of God’s electing love to- 
wards them. The Conform'tants, or 
Formalists, who bring in a form of wore 
ship of their own, and join it with the 
worship God hath appointed in his 
word. The Seekers, who deny all 
manner of worship, and all the ordi- 
nances of Jesus Christ, affirming them 
to be quite lost, and not to be attained 
till new apostles come: besides these, 
there were Arians, Arminians, Qua- 
kers;? with these New- England swarm- 
ed, and their own best writers give us 
a very melanchgly account of their ene 
thusiastic behaviour. 

“ But the most impudent sectarists, 
a sect heard of in no other part of the 
world, were the’ Gortonists, so named 
from their vile ringleader, one Gorton, 
who set up to live in a more brutal 
manner than the wild Indian savages 5 
in defiance and contempt of any means 
for instructing themselves in the know- 
ledge of God, and without any civil go- 
vernment to restrain them in common 
humanity and decency. ‘This blas- 
phemous fellow had his followers, and 
was with difficulty suppressed by the 
civil power, in Governor Dudly’s time, 
in the year 1643. Yet, though the 
civil msgistrate could stop the progress 
of this iniquity, so far as to prevent its 
being an allowed and tolerated faction 
or party; yet still, down to this day, 
there have continued a succession of 
people, who have not been ashamed to 
own and maintain his impious tenets, 
commonly called now Gortonian prin- 
ciples. 

“ After these sectaries had rose and 
failen, another sort of people appeared, 
professing themselves members of the 
church of England. ‘These too were 
looked upon as sectaries, with what de- 
gree of modesty or truth the reader 
must judge. It is true, indeed, at the 
settling of the country, as hath been 
before observed, Independents were 
the first planters, who removed from 








* Hist. of New-England, printed 1654, p. 24. 


* Hist. of New-England, printed 1654, p. 185 
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England from what they thought perse- 
cution; but since that time, great num- 
bers of people, members of the church 
of England, have at different times set- 
tled there, who thought themselves 
surely entituled, by the very New-Eng- 
land charter, to a liberty of conscience 
in the worshipping of God after their 
own way. Yet the Independents (it 
seems) were not of this sentiment, but 
acted as an establishment. The mem- 
bers of the church of England met with 
obstructions in setting up that form of 
worship, and therefore a great number 
of the inhabitants of Boston got an 
humble petition to be laid before his 
majesty, King Charles the Second, by 
Dr, Compton, then bishop of London, 
praying that they might be allowed to 
build a church at Boston, and to per- 
form divine worship ae€cording to the 
church of England. This petition was 
granted, a church was soon after built, 
and frequented by a numerous congre- 
gation ; upon this occasion, the mem- 
bers of the church of England in many 
other towns in New-England, declared 
their desire of the like advantage of 
worshipping God after that way, wrote 
very zealous letters to Bishop Comp- 
ton for ministers; and now it appeared 
they were a very considerable body of 
people.” 

* This is the description of the reli- 
gious state of the colonies. I shall 
contract the whole into a short view, 
as the Honourable Governor Dudly, 
Colenel Morris, and Colonel Heath- 
cote, have represented it in their me- 
morials. In South-Carolina there 
were computed 7,000 souls, besides 
Negroes and Indians, living without 
any minister of the church of England, 
and but few dissenting teachers of any 
kind, about half the people living re- 
gardless of any religion. In North- 
Carolina, above 5,000 souls without 
any minister, any religious administra- 
tions used; no public worship cele- 
brated, neither the children baptized, 
ner the dead buried in any Christian 
form. Virginia contained above 4,000 
souls, divided into 40 parishes, but 
wanting near half the number of cler- 
gymen requisite. Maryland contained 
above 25,000, divided into 26 parishes, 
but wanting also near half the number 


The Village Church. 
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of ministers requisite. In Pennsylva- 
nia (says Colonel Heathcote) there are 
at least 20,000 souls, of which not 
above 700 frequent the church, and 
there are not more than 250 communi- 
cants. The two Jersies contain about 
15,000, of which not above 600 fre- 
quent the church, nor have they more 
than 250 communicants. In New- 
York government we have 30,000 souls 
at least, of which about 1,200 fre- 
quent the church, and we have about 
450 communicants. In Connecticut 
colony, in New-England, there are 
about 30,000 souls, of which, when 
they have a minister among them, 
about 150 frequent the church, and 
there are 35 communicants. In Rhode- 
Island and Naragansett, which is one 
government, there are about 10,000 
souls, of which bout 150 frequent the 
church, and there are 30 communi- 
cants. In Boston and Piscataway go- 
vernment, there are about 80,000 souls, 
of which about 600 frequent the church, 
and 120 the sacrament. In Newfound- 
land, there are about 500 families con- 
stantly living in the place, and many 
thousands of occasional inhabitants, 
and no sort of public Christian wor- 
ship used. This is the true, though 
melancholy state of our church in 
North-America; and whoever sends 
any other accounts more in her favour, 
are certainly under mistakes ; nor can 
I take them (if they do it knowingly) 
to be friends to the church; for, if the 
distemper be not rightly known and 
understood, proper remedies can never 
be applied,’ ” 
ES 


From the (Auburn) Gospel Messenger for March 
15, 1828. 


The Village Church. 

The first ten years of my 
life had passed before | remember to 
have been within an episcopal church. 
It was winter, but that did not lessen 
the pleasure with which I received the 
first permission to “go to church,” al- 
though that pleasure was to cost a cold 
walk of a mile and a half across the 
** snow-clad” fields. Arrayed in wool- 
len gloves and an ancient tippet, I did 
not greatly mind the cold. Amply was 
I gratified with the impressive view of 
the congregation, the clergyman in his 
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rebe, anda thousand other (to me) 
strange things. And then to hear them 
all read, and pray, and sing together-— 
O! it was, to my unpractised eyes and 
ears, altogether enchanting. Yet there 
was nothing remarkable in this same 
church and congregation. If my me- 
mory is faithful, the sacred edifice was 
simply covered and floored; rude 
benches were the only seats of the 
humble worshippers; and a plain, un- 
garnished desk, the only place provid- 
ed for the officiating priest, rendered 
it necessary that the sermon should be 
content with the same unassuming le- 
vel with the humble liturgy. 

In such a building began my early 
attachment to the animating worship of 
our church. Often was I deeply im- 
pressed, and 

© Time but th’ impression deeper m: kes, 

As sireams their channels deeper wear.” 
The swift-winged years in their flight 
have borne me on through many 
changes, but they have not separated 
me from the recollection of many a so- 
lemn, many a rapturous hour spent in 
The Village Church. 

The zealous liberality of the first two 
or three who were gathered together 
for the pious purpose of building a 
temple to the Most High, was after- 
wards imitated and aided by others in 
the unity of the same faith and spirit, 
until its walls, its pulpit, and its gal- 
leries, were neatly finished; a hand- 
some organ swelled the note of praise, 
which rose prompted by grateful hearts; 
and the consecrated edifice became the 
pride and delight of the little assembly 
that once kneeled upon its rough and 
dusty floor. Then, as each successive 
Lord’s day morning brought upon the 
ear the cheering and inviting sound of 
the “ church-going bell,” it was plea- 
sant to mingle with the cheerful groups 
of early worshippers, and, while con- 
templating the beauty of these courts of 
an earthly temple, to feel with them that 
it were better to be a door-keeper in the 
house of our God, than to dwell in the 
most magnificent tents of ungodliness. 

At the altar of this church it was 
granted me to kneel, and, when I had 
‘renewed the solemn promise and vow 
of my baptism,” to receive the blessing 
ef our venerable diocesan, and hear in- 


voked for me the defence of the Omni- 
potent, that I might “ continue his for 
ever.” At the same altar it has fre- 
quently been my happy lot to comme- 
morate the love of the Divine Saviour 
in the celebration of the Lord’s supper, 
that most sacred, most impressive of all 
religious rites. 

My visits to this hallowed spot, how- 
ever, are becoming less frequent. The 
business and the duties of life are fast 
making me familiar with other churches, 
and endearing to me the circles that 
kneel around other altars; yet I cannot 
cease to cherish the recollection of those 
early scenes of deep-felt devotion—of 
those first-formed impressions of love 
and regard to sacred worship, which 
have “left a relish and a fragrance 
upon the mind, and the remembrance 
of them is sweet.” LINUS. 

Christ Church, Oswego, New-York. 

Tue success which has crowned the at- 
tempt to raise funds, by subscription, for 
the erection of an episcopal church in this 
small but very flourishing village, has been 
such as to call forth the most devout 
thanksgiving to that gracious Being, who 
hath put it into the hearts of his servants 
to contribute so liberally to aid this pious 
undertaking. 

Already more than $4,000 have been 
subscribed for this purpose. On this sub- 
scription the vestry of this church have 
determined to commence the immediate 
erection of a plain but neat Gothic edifice 
of stone, 74 feet by 56, with a projection 
of five feet in front for a tower, making the 
whole length 79 feet. ‘The entire cost of 
the building is estimated at $5,000, and 
confident expectations are entertained of 
being able to raise that amount by the 
time it is completed. 

The vestry intend to have the church 
finished and ready for consecration in the 
month of November next. 

Osweo, Feb. 22,1828. [.4ub.Gosp. Mess. 








Ascension Church, New-York. 

Tur ceremony of the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the church of the Ascension, 
to be erected in Canal-street, in this city, 
took place on Tuesday, April 5th, 1828. 
The stone was laid, with appropriate reli- 
gious rites, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hoburt, and an address, adapted to the 
occasion, delivered by the Rev. Manton 
Eastburn, the rector of the parish, which 
was organized in October last. A large 
number of the clergy, and of the wardens 
and vestrymen of the different parishes in 
the city, was present on this interesting 
occasion; which also, the weather being 
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peculiarly favourable, drew together a 
large and resp ctabie number of specta- 
tors. The model adopted for the church 
is tha’ of the ancient temple of Theseus, 
the chastest and most perfect specimen of 
Grecian architecture extant. The portico 
is to be surmounted by « pediment, rest- 
ing upon six fluted columns of the Doric 
order; and will be rendered conspicuous, 
it is hoped, not only by its situation, but 
by its architectural beauty «nd simplicity. 

We heartily bid God speed to this sa- 
cred undertaking, and pray that the very 
respectable minister and members of our 
communion who are united in rearing 
this new parish, may have their fondest 
anticipations of its instrumentality in pro- 
moting the glory of God, and the spi- 
ritual and eternal welfare of men, fully 
realized. _ 

New York Protesiant Episcopal Sunday 
School Society. 

Tue eleventh anniversary of this society 
was celebrated in St. Paul’s chapel, ia this 
city,.on the afternoon of Wednesday, April 
9ih, 1828. On this occasion, the evening 
pr-yer was read by the Rev. Henry J. Fel- 
tus, 1). 1, rector of St. Stephen’s church, 
New York, and the sermon preached by 
the Kev. John F. Schrader, an assistant 
minister of Trinity church, New-York. 
After the sermon, the 110th hymn was 
sung; and the exercises closed with ap- 
proprizte prayers from the liturgy, and 
the benediction, by the bish -p of the dio- 
cese. The bishop, and a large number of 
the clergy, occupied seats in the chancel. 
The scholars, (rising 2,000 in number,) 
with the directors, superintendents, and 
teachers, of the several schools, closely 
occupied the whole of the extensive 
ground floor of the chapel, except one 
school, for which there was not room 
there, and which was accommodated in 
the Sunday school gallery. Of the report 
of the board of managers, which will pro- 
bably be soon published, we hope to give 
an abstract in our next. We will now 
simply state, that there are in union with 
this society the schools attached to the 
following churches and chapels in this 
city:—irinity church; St. Paul’s chapel; 
St John’s chapel; St. Mark’s church; 
Christ church; St. Stepien’s church; 
Grace church; Zion church; St. Philip’s 
church; St. Miry’s church; St. Thomas’ 
church; All Saints’ church ; and St. Ann’s 
church; and the Sunday school conducted 
by the students of the General Protestant 
Episcopal Theological Seminary. 


Bishop of Calcutta. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, on the way to 
his diocese, Bishop James confirmed 360 per- 
sons in the Retormed Dutch church, on the 
26th of October last. He also consecrated, for 
an English church, a portion of ground pre- 
sented for that purpose by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the colony. 
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English Sunday Schools. 


Tue committee of the National Society 
have endeavoured to obtain a return of the 
number of schools throughout the king- 
dom, in which the children are educated 
according to the prin:iples of the esta- 
blisbed church, and are taken every Sun- 
day to some place of worship under the 
establishment. The returns are at present 
defective, not above two-thirds of 12,000 
letters sent out by the society having been 
answered; but from those actually re- 
ceived, there results the following gratify- 
ing list of totals :—-Number of schools re- 
turned, 6,172 ; children, 415,978; schools 
tuken to church, 6,090; schools not taken 
to church, 82; schools using the books of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 5,204; schools using S. P.C. K. 
books and others, 860; schools not using 
S. P. C. K. books, 108; schools wholly 
adopting tbe national system, 1,788; 
schools partially adopting the national sys- 
tem, 1,043; schools not adopting the na- 
tional system, 3,341. 

The public are greatly indebted to the 
society for this document of Christian 
Statistics. — Christian Observer. 

Trish Sunday Schools. 

In 1809 the number was seventy-three. 
In October last, the Sunday School Society 
for Ireland reported, as under its care, 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-five, 
taught by fourteen thousand four hundred 
gratuitous teachers, and containing one 
hundred and sixty-three thousand scho- 
lars !—seventy-five thousand of whom can 
read their Bibles, and are permitted to 
carry them home, for the benefit of their 
parents and friends. 

The expenditures of the year amounted 
to two thousand five hundred pounds; of 
which three hundred pounds were sub- 
scribed by Sunday school children in Eng- 
land, in sums of one penny each. 

The report having been read, and a mo- 
tion made for its acceptance, the meeting 
was thrown into confusion by a number of 
Catholics, who appear to have attended 
for no other purpose. For half an hour, 
the uproar was so great that no speaker 
could be heard. At length the tumult 
partly subsided, and amidst many inter- 
ruptions, the business of the meeting was 
continued and concluded. The Liverpool 
Courier spesks of the outrage as “ unpre- 
cedented in the annals of Liverpool meet- 
ings.”—JVestern S. S Visitant. 


Ecclesiastical Statistics. 


From a document recently published in 
Englund, we have gathered the following 
particulars. 

From the diocese of Canterbury, of 
which Dr. Sutton is archbishop, there are 


359 churches and chapels belonging to the 
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established church, four of which have 
been erected since 1800. In that of York, 
of which Dr. Vernon is archbishop, there 
are 942 churches and chapels, 12 of which 
have been erected since the same date. 
Ely, Dr. Sparke, bishop, includes 158 
churches and chapels. Chester, Dr. Blom- 
field, bishop, 606 churches and chapels, 24 
of which have been built since 1800. Car- 
lisle, Dr. Percy, bishop, has 150. E£zeter, 
Dr. Carey, bishop, has 607, six of which 
have been erected since 1800. Durham, 
Dr. Van Mildert, bishop, has 203, seven of 
which have been built within the same pe- 
riod. Gloucester, Dr. Bethell, bishop, has 
329, of which eight have been built within 
the same period. Winchester, Dr. Sum- 
ner, bishop, has 483, of which 14 have been 
erected within the same period. Hereford, 
Dr. Huntington, bishop, has 378. Lincoln, 
Dr. Kaye, bishop, has 1,267, of which se- 
ven have becn built since 1800. London, 
Dr. Howley, bishop, hus 630, of which 13 
have been erected within the same time. 
Norwich, Dr. Bathurst bishop, has 1,194. 
Peterborough, Dr. Marsh, bishop, has 335. 
Oxford, Wr. Lioyd, bishop, has 228. Bath 
and Wells, Dr. Law, bishop, has 491, of 
which three have been built since 1800. 
Litchfield and Coventry, Vr. Ryder, bishop, 
has 647, of which 15 have been built since 
18U0. Chichester, Dr. Carr, bishop, has 
140, of which three have been built since 
1800. Sulisbury, Dr. Burgess, bishop, has 
492. Ib orcester, Ur. Cornwell, bishop, has 
264. Bangor, Dr. Majendie, bishop, has 
193, one ot which has been built since 
1800. Llandaff, Dr. Copleston, bishop, has 
256, six of which have been built within 
the same period. St Asaph, Dr. Luxmore, 
bishop, has 124, one of which has been 
built within the same period. St. David's, 
Dr. Jenkinson, bishop, has 496, three of 
which have been built since 1800. 

The whole number of churches and 
chapels belonging to the English Episco- 
pal Church is 11,053, of which number 
125 have been erected since 1800 

The whole number of dissenting congre- 
gations in England are estimated at—Uni- 
tarian, 204—Independent, 1,203—Buptist, 
805. ‘Total, 2,212. 

The Church of Ireland has four archbi- 
shops, and 18 bishops: number of churches 
not given. 

The Scottish Episcopal Church has six 
bishops, 74 priests and deacons, 100 con- 
gregations, and about 60,000 members.— 
Church Register. 

Appeal for Missions. 
Stewards of God! his richest gifts who hold, 

Sublime dispensers to your brother’s need, 
Can ‘’harity within those breasts grow eald, 

Where Faith and Hope have sown their holy 

seed? 

Hoard ye the stores of Heaven?—Ah! then 
bewvre 

Lest its pure manna turn to Litterness and care. 











Poetry—Appeal for Missions.—The Widow’s Mite. 159 


Stewards of God! replete with living bread, 
Shall any famish in your rosy path ? 
Have ye » garment which ye will not spread 
Arcund those naked souls in winter’s wrath? 
Ve see them sink amid destructicn’s blast, 
Unmov’d ye hear their ery !—What will ye 
plead at last ? 
Ve have that cup of wine which Jesus blest 
At his last supper with the chosen train— 
Ye have a book divine, whose hig! behest, 
*€Go texch all nations,” sends its thrilling 
strain 
Into your sceret chamber. Can it be 
That se/fishness enslaves the souls by Chris? 
made free ? 
Do ye, indeed, on time’s tempestuous shore, 
W esr the meek armour of the Crucified? 
Yet stretch no hand, no supplication pour, 
To save the Hunting souls for whom he died? 
God of all power!—whot but thy Spirit’s flame 
Can ope the eyes of those who dream they love 
thy name? 
Where is your heathen brother?—From his 
grave, 
Near thy own gates, or *neath a foreign sky, 
From the throng’d depths of ocean’s moaning 
wave, 
His answering blood reproachfully doth ery. 
Blood of the soul!—Can all carth’s fountains 
make 
Thy da:k stain disappear!—Stewards of God, 
awake / 


{ Episcopal Watchman. 


For the Christian Journal. 
Messrs. Epitors, 


The following little poem, from the last pub- 
lication of Hannah More, derives fresh interest 
from » knowledge that its revered suthoress is 
yet living at en sdvanced age, in tolerable 
health, and continues to take the same interest 
in every thing connected with the progress of 
religion and the weltare of mankind, thet she 
hus so long end so ally manifested in her life 
ond writings—which, while they have been in- 
calculable biessings to thousands, her Christian 
humility and mod«sty have induced her so 
tcuchingly to descriLe as 
The Widow's Mite; or, the Last Offering 

W hen in the treasury ef the Lord 

The rich ond great with one accord 

Their ampie Lountics threw, 
They, net diminishing their store, 
Not poorer thun they were before, 
From their abundance drew. 
A feebie woman, old and peor, 
W ould throw her mite into the store, 
Her duty to fulfil; 
Her contmbution was but small, 
But 5 et she gave her iittle all,— 
‘The Lord accepts the will. 
So I, devay’d in mind and health, 
And bare of intellectual wealth, 
This slender offering tring; 
No honour can my teeble lays, 
No glory my poetic praise, 
Give to th’ Lternal King. 
Yet Heaven accepts the gift, though small ; 
Tis Lut a Mite—but ’tis my sll 
C Christian Observer. 








160 Miscellaneous Articles. 


Littell’s Religious Magazine. 


A publisher at Philadelphia advertises 
anew monthly “Religious Journal,” which 
is to include “the greater part of the 
Christian Observer, and the best articles 
from all the Enghsh theological publica- 
tions of merit, without any regard to the 
doctrines which they may inculcate.” There 
is uM amusing naivete in this announce- 
ment. We were not aware that our Ame- 
ricun friends were such cosmopolitan reli- 
gionists. We may perhaps oblige our 
readers with a specimen of this composi- 
tion, should «ny of our literary purveyors 
import a sample of it.—Jbid. 


Improved Printing Press, 

Tae motel of a printing press, which was 
mentioned some months since, is now in 
successful experiment in the office of the 
(Methodist) Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal. It 1s suid to be capable of striking off 
on both sides from 4,000 to 5,000 sheets in 
one hour. The sheet is drawn through in 
a straight line between two sets of cylin- 
ders, in one set of which the form of types 
is »ffixed to the upper cylinder, and in the 
other to the lower. There are still other 
cylinders for the purpose of distributing 
the ink to each of the type cylinders. The 
machine is also contrived in such a man- 
ner us to feed itself and lay off the paper, 
so that only one attendant is necessary. 
That it will succeed well in stereotype 
printing is, we believe, doubted by none.— 
Journal of Commerce 


Curious Hebrew Manuscript. 


A very extraordinary piece of penman- 
ship is at present exhibited in the room 
of the Athenzum. It is a sheet of vellum 
a yard squ«re, containing the books of 
Ruth, Esther, Job, the Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, and Psalms, written in the 
Hebrew character, and so disposed as to 
form a series of beautiful figures, repre- 
senting all the sacred instruments and fur- 
niture of the temple of Jerusalem—the 
altar, the mercy-seat, the cherubim, the 
candlestick, the tables of the law, the 
columns, and the flowers upon their capi- 
tals, &c. The work is beautifully written 
and drawn, and was the exclusive labour 
of three fullyears. It is the most curious 
production of the kind that we have seen. 
—Philadelphia paper. 
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Acknowledgment. 

Tue treasurer of the New-York Protest- 
ant Episcopal Missionary Society grate- 
fully acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
lowing sums, viz. 

Sunday, April 6th—Collection at 

St. Philip’s church, (coloured 

congregation,) after a sermon 

preached by the Rev. George 

Upfold, M. D., rector of St. 

Thomas’ church $56 71 
Sunday, April 27th—Collection 

at St. John’s chapel, sermon® 

preached by the same Rev. 
gentleman® 

April 18th—Received of the la- 
dies of the Prot. Epis. Church 
of the village of Cooperstown, 

New-York, by Mr. T. Keese 7 00 
April 25th—--Received of theAuxi- ’ 

liary Female Miss. Soc. of St. 

John’s church, Ogdensburgh, 

(recently formed,) by Mrs. A. 


251 00 


Ford, treasurer 24 00 
$ 318 71 
BENJ. M. BROWN, T'reasurer. 
f—_—_} ___} 





Calendar for June, 1828. 

1. Trinity Sunday. 

8. First Sunday after Trinity. 
11. St. Barnabas. 
15. Second Sunday sfter Trinity. 
22. Third Sunday after Trinity. 
24. St. John Baptist. 
g9, {Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 

" ¢St. Peter. 


Ecclesiastical Meetings in June, 1828. 
4. Connecticut, Ohio, and Maryland Con- 
ventions meet. 
7. Delaware Convention meets. 
10. Rhode-Island Convention meets. 
18. Mussachusetts Convention meets. 
Trustees of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary meet. 
26. \ Board of Managers of the General 
Protest. Episcopal Sunday School 
Union meet. 
27- Commencement of the General Theolo- 
gical Syminary. 





* Five dollars and twenty cents of this sum 
being contributed by the children of the Fe- 
male Sunday School of the chapel. 


(cP To Correspondents.—The two communications of “ A Layman” have been re- 
ceived. The first, with one or two alterations and omissions, to which, we trust, he 


will not object, will be inserted in our next. 


publish. 


The second it is deemed inexpedient to 


It was intended to have inserted, in the present number, a memoir of the late Rev. 
Orin Clark, D.D., from the sermon of the Kev. President Adams, preached at his fu- 
neral; and another of the late Rev. John Dunn, of Virginia, from the sermon of the 
Rev. Dr. Meade, published in the Washington Theological Repertory; but a press of 
matter has rendered it necessary to defer them until our next. 





— 








